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“ AL thy billows and thy waves have gone over me!” This 
is what my heart has been saying day after day, and night after 
night; I have not worked, I have not prayed, I have not com- 
forted or reproved my people ; all the life and fire that once did 
possess my soul are gone out of it, drowned and extinguished in 
those overwhelming waves. Only to-day the deadly weight has 
been lifted from me a little, so that I can write and think again. 

What is it that has brought back a little life to a so-benumbed 
and frozen heart? A call, most sudden and unexpected, coming 
from Herrnhut itself, summoning me to leave my work at Wel- 
minster, and to voyage with my wife to our missionary settlement 
Thorny Rose, in Western Africa. “ ‘To leave my work,” so runs 
the call, but in truth my work is leaving me, for some of our 
members at Welminster have ceased to consult me as a pastor, 
and others again appear not now in their places at the chapel; I 
know not whether they stay at their own Sree or have joined 
some other congregation; I ought to know these things, to in- 
quire, to rebuke, to exhort, to amend the supineness which in me 
= given them offence—I ought to do so many things which now 

do not. 

Yet in this time when hand, and pen, and tongue have been so 
idle, I have learnt to know some things; once I thought that I 
needed not to learn more, only to practise; they told me so with 
pleasant words of praise, and i believed them ; they were wrong, 
and I ‘was wrong too. 

I have learnt that I stood not upright by myself, but by the 
bolts and bars of circumstance. I have learnt that I fall most 
easily, the supporting system being removed from about me. 

In falling, sathape tT somewhat rose; in falling, I would say, 
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from power to do hard work, to think none but Herrnhutter 
thoughts, I rose to know that God may have dealings with 
our hearts, not all included in the formulas that we learn and 
believe in. 

And on these points what shall I say more? I cannot reason 
much now, the powers of thought seem so blank and misty. But 
I can tell what it is that has happened to me, and I have not told 
it yet. 

love Priscilla, she who was especially chosen for me as m 
wife, and given to me by the decrees of the Lot. I love her for 
herself, and because she is she, not because she is fitted to do 
work for the Church, and to labour in God’s vineyard by my 
side. 

I am told it is in this way that worldly husbands love their 
wives. Perhaps. I know but one unbelieving husband, and he 
oftentimes assaults his wife with carnal weapons, among which I 
have heard her name a fire-shovel, but whether with truth or not 
I cannot tell. It had not the aspect of the sinful and idolatrous 
love which our Church declares to be the stain on worldly 
marriages. 

Loving Priscilla thus, I pine for her presence when she sits not 
by my side, and all the wisdom of all our bishops gathered into 
one volume, would not absorb my mind, or fill her empty place. 

Loving her thus, I crave to feel that she loves me again; yet I 
crave not this without reason. I would be content, oh, so con- 
tent, if if she did but love me as a Herrnhutter wife, and that is 
saying little. It is saying that I would be content with the 
small half of a heart, the large half being given to the Church. 

But Priscilla gives no portion of her heart, neither to her hus- 
band, nor to the Church ; she gives it all to a man, one who knew 
her in her early youth, and sought her in marriage, it would 
seem, after the customs of her people. 

In saying this I blame her not, as we blame those who have 
behaved foolishly, and drawn upon themselves the comments of 
idle tongues. Priscilla has not done so. Only she gives to him 
who once was the thing that worldly people call a freee to her, 
all her sentiments, all her regrets, all her hopes that shine beyond 
the grave. Some lying prophet of the cold and barbarous north 
has promised an earthly paradise to his followers, or thus I did 
understand her, and she has been given over to believe in him; I 
say not that the gross and sensual joys of a Mahometan heaven 
do enter into this belief, or if they do, Priscilla is too spiritual in 
her love to dwell upon such thoughts; but I do know of a surety 
that in hoping for a joyful resurrection, she hopes for an eternal 
union with this lover of her youth, and from this hope do spring 
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all her good desires, all the duties that she performs, and very 


many negligences and omissions, for oftentimes she is more 
inclined to muse over the past than to do with all her might that 
which her hand findeth to do in the present. 

And I? 

I am like one called to a new state of existence, to new wants 
and new desires, only to suffer the starvation of the soul. And so 
is it any great wonder that in me our people are disappointed? I 
work not; shall I ever have the power to work ns 

Yesterday I would have said that will and power were gone, 
to-day they come back tome. Yesterday I felt myself wicked, 
and soul-hardened, possessed with the evil spirit of jealousy 
against the man who, harmless perhaps himself, has done me this 
great harm; to-day I do repent, do wish him no ill, do desire to 
work again. Why? Because from henceforth my work will lie 
in regions far away from here; a fresh starting-point has been 
iy to me by the Divine Wisdom that condescends to direct 
us through the Lot. In that desolate spot in Western Africa, 
surrounded by unnumbered perils, secluded from the hard com- 
ments and inquisitive looks of our European members, separated 
from the possibility of contact with the enemy that I must try to 
love (trying always, succeeding never), I may learn to work with 
whole-heartedness against sin, and cruelty, and heathenism. The 
more so as I doubt not that Priscilla will be much engaged in 
these new scenes, yea, will be bound to me so much the more 
closely by these new dangers which we must share together. 

One thing would doubtless perplex an unbeliever, by which 
word I mean one who is not a Wiscobatser; the exceeding oppor- 
tuneness of my call, which could not have been expected from any 
calculation whatever. For to so dangerous and almost fatal a 
post it is not customary to send an ordained worker, and on the 
other hand my office here will be one hard to fill when I shall 
a Alas, have I not left it already, not in body, but in 
spirit 

Remembering the great improbableness of my receiving a call 
tosuch a place as Thorny Rose, remembering, too, the exact fit- 
ness of the call to my failings and misfortunes, I cannot but once 
more recognise the divine and wonderful origin of the Lot, which 
does thus indeed decide matters for us with superhuman know- 
oF and transcendent skill. And I trust that Priscilla’s eyes 
vill be opened to renounce all other forms and readings of Chris- 
tanity, accepting this great proof that a higher wisdom than our 
own is made manifest to us, through this sacred institution, which 
18 80 peculiarly our own. 
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XXXVIII. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LUDWIG. 


A BLOW has fallen to-day that at first utterly stunned and 
bewildered me, and then roused in me the strongest determination 
to resent it. 1 cannot say that I was altogether taken by surprise, 
for of late I have received many hints and warnings, well meant, 
no doubt, and have given very little heed to them. It seems that 
I am considered to be dreadfully remiss in performing my duties, 
though I have really and honestly tried of late to get through 
them as well and regularly as possible. This is not greatly to be 
wondered at, for after all I have only performed them half- 
heartedly, and these Herrnhutters are keen-sighted, and I could 
sooner deceive them by omitting my duties altogether on the plea 
of ill health and low spirits, than by going through a daily routine 
while my heart is with my treasure, according to the words of our 
Redeemer, always so good and true. They see that I am not of 
them, that is the truth, and they see it all the more clearly when 
I attempt to act my part in their programme. 

As for Mr. Ludwig, he has really altered dreadfully, and I do 
not see that he is now of much use to the Herrnhutter com- 
munity ; he neglects work of every kind except the public ser- 
vices, and even some of these are omitted, while he spends his 
whole time in watching me, sometimes beseechingly, often ques- 
tioningly, and every now and then with a look of resentment and 
positive hatred. And then he has been so much talked about as 
an exceptionally zealous and pious Herrnhutter, that this lapse 
from duty makes a wider and more painful impression than it 
would otherwise have done. Is it my fault? I think not. It is 
the fault of the system that has compelled me to occupy a position 
for which I am quite unfitted. 

The system proposes a remedy. It seems that in a most un- 
healthy and partially uncivilised part of Africa, there is a small 
missionary settlement called Thorny Rose, quite out of the way of 
all the world, and quite in the way of every imaginable kind of 

rand inconvenience. Missionaries who are sent out there 
do not live long after they reach that fever-tainted coast; it is like 
throwing away their lives to send them to it, and the Herrnhutters 
appear to have exercised a sad kind of economy in sending those 
who could best be spared as doomed victims to this dreadful place. 
We are to be removed there, Mr. Ludwig and I, to be away from 
the observation of the Herrnhutter members, as well as from all 
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ordinary communication with the civilised world, to die there in 
a few months in all human probability, after giving our short 

of life to missionary labour—that is to say, after employing 
our failing health and energies in trying to teach to treacherous 
sa lessons of Christianity that they will never learn, and arts 
that they will use against their teachers, 

Do I believe the stories, so current among the Herrnhutters, of 
converted savages living as patterns of piety, and dying amid 
glorious visions and manifestations, related ecstatically to admiring 
missionaries? Not one word of them. I believe that the abo- 
riginal tribes hate the Euro invaders, before whom they must 
decrease and die out, hate the system of religion that they bring 
with them, hate all belonging to them except the arts and appli- 
ances by means of which a savage people can combine and become 
more formidable. 

And if I escape, as some are said to have done, the complicated 
perils of climate and of inhabitants, what remains to me? A life 
more utterly dreary and isolated than heart can easily conceive— 
away from every solace of civilisation, without books, without 
music, without letters, except missionary despatches, without news, 
ever so faint and slight, of David Stone, without knowin 
whether he is still in this world, or waiting for me on the threshold 
of the next. 

I will not go, my whole nature rebels against this cruel sen- 
tence, and I will resist it to the utmost. Surely, surely, they 
cannot compel me to meet such a dreadful doom, as if I were a 
criminal under sentence of death; even then the law would be 
more merciful than the Church is, and would condemn me to the 
quickest and least painful mode of death that a humane legislature 
can think of. But these wretches, in the name of a divine and 
merciful Redeemer, sentence me to prolonged torture of body and 
mind, with death waiting for me at the end of it, just because I 
cannot conform to their system as if I were a mere machine, pulled 
by wires to act, and think, and feel exactly as they please. In 
that sense I can never be a Christian, a creature whose whole 
being is given up to the requirements of a system, who lives and 
dies for it with equal pleasure; never, never, I must always be 
human, always have hopes, and tastes, and affections of my own; 
rt should God have given us each an individual impression, 
if He — us all to be merged in the mechanical working of a 
system 

Mr. Ludwig is pleased with our call to Thorny Rose; he really 
believes that it proceeds fairly from the decision of the Lot, and 
believing this he thinks it a kind of miraculous interposition, sent 
to rouse him to renewed activity, and to save him from the 
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XXXVIII. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LUDWIG. 
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wondered at, for after all I have only performed them half- 
heartedly, and these Herrnhutters are keen-sighted, and I could 
sooner deceive them by omitting my duties altogether on the plea 
of ill health and low spirits, than by going through a daily routine 
while my heart is with my treasure, according to the words of our 
Redeemer, always so good and true. They see that I am not of 
them, that is the truth, and they see it all the more clearly when 
I attempt to act my part in their programme. 
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not see that ke is now of much use to the Herrnhutter com- 
munity ; he neglects work of every kind except the public ser- 
vices, and even some of these are omitted, while he spends his 
whole time in watching me, sometimes beseechingly, often ques- 
tioningly, and every now and then with a look of resentment and 
positive hatred. And then he has been so much talked about as 
an exceptionally zealous and pious Herrnhutter, that this lapse 
from duty makes a wider and more painful impression than it 
would otherwise have done. Is it my fault? I think not. It is 
the fault of the system that has compelled me to occupy a position 
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ordinary communication with the civilised world, to die there in 
a few months in all human probability, after giving our short 

of life to missionary labour—that is to say, after employing 
our failing health and energies in trying to teach to treacherous 
sa lessons of Christianity that they will never learn, and arts 
that they will use against their teachers. 

Do I believe the stories, so current among the Herrnhutters, of 
converted savages living as patterns of piety, and dying amid 
glorious visions and manifestations, related ecstatically to admiring 
missionaries? Not one word of them. I believe that the abo- 
riginal tribes hate the Euro invaders, before whom they must 
decrease and die out, hate the system of religion that they bring 
with them, hate all belonging to them except the arts and appli- 
ances by means of which a savage people can combine and become 
more formidable. 

And if I escape, as some are said to have done, the complicated 
perils of climate and of inhabitants, what remains to me? A life 
more utterly dreary and isolated than heart can easily conceive— 
away from every solace of civilisation, without books, without 
music, without letters, except missionary despatches, without news, 
ever so faint and slight, of David Stone, without knowin 
whether he is still in this world, or waiting for me on the threshold 
of the next. 

I will not go, my whole nature rebels against this cruel sen- 
tence, and I will resist it to the utmost. Surely, surely, they 
cannot compel me to meet such a dreadful doom, as if I were a 
criminal under sentence of death; even then the law would be 
more merciful than the Church is, and would condemn me to the 
quickest and least painful mode of death that a humane legislature 
can think of. But these wretches, in the name of a divine and 
merciful Redeemer, sentence me to prolonged torture of body and 
mind, with death waiting for me at the end of it, just because I 
cannot conform to their system as if I were a mere machine, pulled 
by wires to act, and think, and feel exactly as they please. In 
that sense I can never be a Christian, a creature whose whole 
being is given up to the requirements of a system, who lives and 
dies for it with equal pleasure; never, never, I must always be 
human, always have hopes, and tastes, and affections of my own; 
why should God have given us each an individual impression, 

e — us all to be merged in the mechanical working of a 
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believes that it proceeds fairly from the decision of the Lot, and 
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miseries of his present life. He positively expected me to be 
pleased with this cruel and idetdaeen vente; reminding me how 
earnestly I once wished for a complete e, and how dis- 
appointed I was when he received his call to an English settle- 
ment. Yes, but the change I craved for was not a change to a 
fever-stricken swamp, where the grim presence of death should 
alone vary the drear monotony of life; once even death itself 
might have seemed welcome to me, though it should come in 
some such revolting form as this, but that was when I thought 
myself so entirely separated from David Stone that the grave 
might have closed upon one of us without separating us any more. 
Now I know that from time to time I may hope to hold some such 
communication with him as this last, which has so softened my 
heart when it had hardened under the benumbing influence of 
despair. No one, I should think, could be with him for ever so 
short a time without being drawn nearer to the better and purer 
side of our humanity, and if I could only hear from him at long 
intervals, and see him at still longer ones, 1 should gain strength 
to persevere according to what little light I have, in striving 
against all the evils that are around me and within me. 

I keep saying to myself that come what will, and happen what 
may, I will never be sent to this place of horrible exile, and all the 
while a consciousness comes over me that I am in the relentless grasp 
of a system, a thing that has no feelings to which I could appeal, 
no conscientiousness, and no remorse. 

Yesterday Mr. Ludwig came in to tea quite brisk and fresh; all 
the lassitude and heart-sickness that has weighed upon him of late 
seemed to be gone; he had been visiting his win «. telling them 
of our call to the doomed African settlement (doomed, at least, for 
Europeans), receiving their expressions of sorrow mingled with 
congratulations, as if he were a martyr condemned to the stake, 
and exalting himself with the feeling of self-sacrifice. He looked 
—_ with a smile as he seated himself opposite to me at the tea- 
table. 

“Our days-so-few in Welminster draw to their end,” he re- | 
marked, cheerfully. 

“7 am not so sure of that,” I answered, “ for the decision which 
would remove us is cruel and unjust, and I mean to appeal against 
it. I do not mean to have my life, and health, and comfort 
sacrificed at the will of a set of people who are no better than 
murderers.” 

He looked at me in horrified amazement. 

“The God against whom you blaspheme I trust forgives you. 
His so-vast mercy transcends our knowledge and our faith.” 

This was all that he could say, and really for him it was a sur- 
prising sentiment. He has learnt something by suffering. 
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“TI do not blaspheme against God,” I urged. “I protest against 

jestcraft, It “tn priestoraft that has nseed anor euaiel from 
Welminster, because the marriage which it has ordered and 
arranged works so badly, for you, for me, for the Herrnhutter 
Church.” 

“ God forgive you!” he ejaculated again. “I have proofs the 
clearest that from the sacred urn of Herrnhutter your name was 
drawn in answer to prayer, when I sought a wife, from the will of 
Heaven.” 

“] think it is likely enough that my name was drawn fairly 
and by chance,” I told him; and at the word “chance” he lifted 
his eyes to the ceiling, as if to deprecate the probability of its 
coming down on my head; “ but I was snared and entrapped into 
entering the Lot, and now, because I cannot act up to the require- 
ments of the Herrnhutter system, a sentence of death is recorded 
against me, thinly veiled by a miserable pretence of the Divine 
Sanction. You may be deceived by this story of the Lot having 
interfered to remove us from Welminster; you were born and bred 
a Herrnhutter, with no more light than can come to you through 
the narrow pale of a bigoted community, but I have wider know- 
ledge. I know that the story is a fiction; my own sense tells 
me so.” 

He looked at me with a gaze in which pity seemed strangely 
blended with yearning love. 

“Your own sense! Yes, you have much—much sense, much 
power to think and reason. Once I thought so vainly that in this 
our race are much alike; now I know that to one God has given 
the power of thinking and seeing, which to another He gives not. 
But beware lest you trust to anything in yourself; this snare so 
cunning is spread out for you, but it is as a little child that you 
must enter the kingdom.” 

“Yes,” I told him, “ we are to enter the kingdom as children, 
but not as fools. Christ never said that; and I should be a fool, 
a bemg without sense or reason, if I were to believe as you do, 
that this call, which is so plainly made up to save the credit of the 
Herrnhutters, has come to us straight from Heaven.” 

“You call me fool, then,” he anid, excitedly. “ Beware, beware !” 
And he quoted in German the words that he could not at the 
moment recal in English: “ Wer aber sagt, Du Narr, der ist des 
hollischen Feuers schuldig.” 

“TI did not mean to call you a fool, and I am not at all.in danger 
of hell fire,” I answered, composedly. “I do not understand the 
verse as you do, or believe in a spiteful and vindictive deity, who 
first gives us warm and sensitive natures, and then condemns us to 
torment for a hasty and ill-considered word. The God in whom 
I believe is not the Juggernaut of the Herrnhutters.” 
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“ May He accord you His pity and oh wry ” he ejaculated, 
“seeing that your soul’s eyes have been blinded by so-false teach. 
ing, and that you have gone astray from our rule of Christian 
morals, and lifted your eyes to the face of another than your 


husband.” 


He was quivering with excitement, such as a calm and impas- 
sive Herrnhutter ought not to feel. 

A passionate answer rose to my lips, and would not be kept 
down. I cannot be sure of the words I used, but I reminded him 
that neither love, nor choice, nor preference had entered into the 
compact by which we were bound together. Sometimes one is 
obliged to speak like a human being; one cannot always be a 
talking-machine, a mere church member. The human element 
was strong in me just then. I raged against the cruel power that 
had entrapped and was about to sacrifice me. It would have been 
wiser and kinder not to have answered the taunt with which he 
had spoken of my love for David Stone, the love that was not 
made to order, that would seem to a Herrnhutter unhallowed and 
unauthorised, but that he, with true and real human instinct, had 

ruessed at and resented. But then we cannot always be wise and 
Kind; there are such things as storms of the soul, and one of them 
swept over me just then. It urged me to tell him hard truths in 
hard language, to assail the barriers that he had reverenced all 
his life, to destroy his religious fictions, to tear them up before his 
eyes. 

- do not like to recal all those hasty words. Some were too true 
to be unadvisedly spoken, for bare and naked truth is sometimes as 
frightful as that vision of an unclad soul which we call ghost or 
spectre, and from which we naturally shrink away; ah others 
were partly false, inasmuch as they were exaggerated, and shown 
through a mist of passion. 

Finally he left me, and was absent from the house for some 
hours. I do not know where he went, and I do not really think 
that he knew himself. Only before he left he looked at me as if 
through a great sorrow, and all at once I felt sorry for him, and 
would have taken back some of those unconsidered words if I 
could have done so. Something in his parting look seemed to 
haunt me, and once or twice in the evening i found myself wonder- 
ing whether he would return as usual before night, or never come 
back, or And fancy was ready enough to fill up the dismal 
— and remorse, too, was ready to lay its clutch upon my 

eart. But at ten o’clock he punctually came in, and officiated at 
family prayers, with special allusions to “those walking in the dark- 
ness of nature, and sunk in the ignorance of unbelief,” and then 
we went to bed. And all through that night I was kept awake 
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by a sense of strong determination to escape from this impending 
doom, and by possible and impossible plans that kept revolving 
through my brain. 


XX XIX. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY SARAH WILLIAMS, 


AFTER I'd wrote my last, I didn’t see no more of Mrs. Ludwig 
for a good while. For one thing I was busy, and for another thing 
I didn’t rightly know whether I was really welcome at her place, 
as didn’t seem noways like a home, but only like a house where 
two people had got to live together, which isn’t exactly the same 
thing, or usen’t to be in my time, if it is now. 

I hadn’t forgot her, though, and I was minded to go and see her 
as soon as I could manage it, and one day I says to myself: 

“Them winter bonnets is all cleaned and turned, and the ribbons 
won't take long to put on, and the lace is all cut into lengths, and 
the feathers curled ; the winter dresses has hardly come in yet, and 
I might take an afternoon or evening and go and see Mrs. Ludwig, 
as I begin to feel quite anxious about, for I haven’t heard of her 
not since I don’t know when.” 

Well, I just took the last of the real good daylight, for the days 
was getting short enough then, and I wanted to sect three flounces 
of black Maltese on to a black-satin jacket, as was to be worn with 
a violet silk skirt with Maltese trimming, and the light fell short 
before I had done, and I says to myself, “ I'll light a mould candle 
and finish it before I leaves off;” for of all the contrairy things that 
can happen to you, one of the worst is to be obliged to lay down 
some little thing before you’ve finished it, when you want to get 
it done and put away, right out of hand. It was nearly finished, 
and I’d gathered the last rosette of lace under my thumb, which 
was providentially a little damp, and made the plaits stick together 
beautiful, when all at once there come a rap at the door as give me 
a regular start, it was so sharp and sudden like, and I hollers out, 
“Come in ;” for you see I never kept a servant nor a workwoman, 
though I might have done if I'd liked, for they mostly waste the 
time, and waste the stuff, and want to be gadding about, and some- 
times offends the customers; and I had only a small business as 
could be kept under my own finger and thumb, and I thought it 
was better to work a little harder, and not be responsible for 
nobody’s mistakes but my own. So I sings out, “Come in,” 
thinking it was the servant from number fourteen, as had been a 
ros. and sometimes brought me new ideas about the setting- 
on of the gathers, and how to make them into big box-plaits, with- 
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“May He accord you His pity and forgiveness!” he ejaculated, 
“seeing that your soul’s eyes have been blinded by so-false teach- 
ing, and that you have gone astray from our rule of Christian 
morals, and lifted your eyes to the face of another than your 
husband.” 

He was quivering with excitement, such as a calm and impas- 
sive Herrnhutter ought not to feel. 

A passionate answer rose to my lips, and would not be kept 
down. I cannot be sure of the bese. used, but I reminded him 
that neither love, nor choice, nor preference had entered into the 
compact by which we were bound together. Sometimes one is 
obliged to speak like a human being; one cannot always be a 
talking-machine, a mere church member. The human element 
was strong in me just then. I raged against the cruel power that 
had entrapped and was about to sacrifice me. It would have been 
wiser and kinder not to have answered the taunt with which he 
had spoken of my love for David Stone, the love that was not 
made to order, that would seem to a Herrnhutter unhallowed and 
unauthorised, but that he, with true and real human instinct, had 
em at and resented. But then we cannot always be wise and 

ind; there are such things as storms of the soul, and one of them 
swept over me just then. It urged me to tell him hard truths in 
hard language, to assail the barners that he had reverenced all 
his life, to destroy his religious fictions, to tear them up before his 
eyes. 

"q do not like to recal all those hasty words. Some were too true 
to be unadvisedly spoken, for bare and naked truth is sometimes as 
frightful as that vision of an unclad soul which we call ghost or 
spectre, and from which we naturally shrink away; a others 
were partly false, inasmuch as they were exaggerated, and shown 
through a mist of passion. 

Finally he left me, and was absent from the house for some 
hours. I do not know where he went, and I do not really think 
that he knew himself. Only before he left he looked at me as if 
through a great sorrow, and all at once I felt sorry for him, and 
would have taken back some of those unconsidered words if I 
could have done so. Something in his parting look seemed to 
haunt me, and once or twice in the evening i found myself wonder- 
ing whether he would return as usual before night, or never come 
back, or And fancy was ready enough to fill up the dismal 
Swamy and remorse, too, was ready to lay its clutch upon my 
eart. But at ten o'clock he punctually came in, and officiated at 
family prayers, with special allusions to “ those walking in the dark- 
ness of nature, and sunk in the ignorance of unbelief,” and then 
we went to bed. And all through that night I was kept awake 
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by a sense of strong determination to escape from this impending 
doom, and by possible and impossible plans that kept revolving 
through my brain. 


XX XIX. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY SARAH WILLIAMS, 


AFTER I'd wrote my last, I didn’t see no more of Mrs, Ludwig 
for a good while. For one thing I was busy, and for another thing 
I didn’t rightly know whether I was really welcome at her place, 
as didn’t seem noways like a home, but only like a house where 
two people had got to live together, which isn’t exactly the same 
thing, or usen’t to be in my time, if it is now. 

I hadn’t forgot her, though, and I was minded to go and see her 
as soon as I could manage it, and one day I says to myself: 

“Them winter bonnets is all cleaned and turned, and the ribbons 
won't take long to put on, and the lace is all cut into lengths, and 
the feathers curled ; the winter dresses has hardly come in yet, and 
I might take an afternoon or evening and go and see Mrs. Ludwig, 
as I begin to feel quite anxious about, for I haven’t heard of her 
not since I don’t know when.” 

Well, I just took the last of the real good daylight, for the days 
was getting short enough then, and I wanted to set three flounces 
of black Maltese on to a black-satin jacket, as was to be worn with 
a violet silk skirt with Maltese trimming, and the light fell short 
before I had done, and I says to myself, “ I'll light a mould candle 
and finish it before I leaves off;” for of all the contrairy things that 
can happen to you, one of the worst is to be obliged to lay down 
some little thing before you’ve finished it, when you want to get 
it done and put away, right out of hand. It was nearly finished, 
and I’d gathered the last rosette of lace under my thumb, which 
was providentially a little damp, and made the plaits stick together 
beautiful, when all at once there come a rap at the door as give me 
a regular start, it was so sharp and sudden like, and I hollers out, 
“Come in ;” for you see I never kept a servant nor a workwoman, 
though I might have done if I'd liked, for they mostly waste the 
time, and waste the stuff, and want to be gadding about, and some- 
times offends the customers; and I had only a small business as 
could be kept under my own finger and thumb, and I thought it 
was better to work a little harder, and not be responsible for 
nobody’s mistakes but my own. So I sings out, “Come in,” 
thinking it was the servant from number fourteen, as had been a 
dressmaker, and sometimes brought me new ideas about the setting- 
on of the gathers, and how to make them into big box-plaits, with- 
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out spoiling the set of the waist. Well, the door was pushed open, 
and in came somebody in a oo hurry, and went straight on into 
the parlour, as was littered all through with work, and not a chair 
to sit down upon, nor an end of the sofa as wasn’t smothered with 
work. At first I could only see that it was a lady, but when she 
came nearer I could see her plain, and if it wasn’t Mrs. Ludwig! 

“ Well, my dear,” I says, “I was going to see you this very 
day, as soon as I could put on these rosettes, which won’t be in less 
than a good half-hour, for you see how dim that dratted candle 
shines, though I’ve snuffed it three times since it was lighted, and 
opened the wick till it looks like a tassle of fire turned topsy- 
turvy.” 

Sie never said a word, but dropped her shawl off her shoulders, 
and sat herself down on the sofa, within an inch of a white muslin 
Garibaldi, as I was trimming with narrow Valenciennes, and clear 
insertion between the tucks. 

“Qh lor,” I says, “mind the work! And there’s a needle a 
sticking in it as mght lame you for life if you was to go plump 
down on it. I’m pleased to see you, my dear, for I tell you I was 
going to look in at you this very evening and see how you was a 
getting on, and I'll get you a cup of tea as soon as I've set on this 
bit of trimming.” 

Well, she never said a word, but began all at once to sob and 
cry as if her heart would break. 

“ Whatever ails you, my dear?” I says, a breaking off my 
thread, without finishing my last rosette. “ Has Mr. Ludwig gone 
and done anything to you? Or is it your feelings as is too much 
for you, and makes you low and queer?” 

“ Neither,” she says, so sad and faint-like that my heart seemed 
to go down when she spoke, “only ’m miserable, and I can’t go 
where they want to send me.” 

“ And where do they want to send you?” I asked her next, for 
I hadn’t no great opinion of them Herrnhutters, and I didn’t know 
what queer thing they might be up to next. 

“To a dreadful place,” she says, “in Africa x 

And then she broke down; and, oh my goodness! I thought, 
for Africa is right away, over the Pacific or the Atlantic, or some- 
where, worse than going to France, because you’ve got to go 
over the sea, and I’ve heard as you can go to France by rail, not 
as I ever tried any of them outlandish journeys.” 

“ Yes,” she went on again, “to a place where there are savages 
and dreadful diseases 

“ And oh,” I says, “do stop.” And I went all in a shiver at 
the thought, for the mention of savages brought to mind a picture 
I'd seen at the last missionary meeting as ever was, of a black 
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man with no clothes on, as was ketching hold of a nice little bo 
in a velveteen knickerbocker suit, with a knife in his other hand, 
and a frying-pan with some grease in it a-frizzling on a fire close 
by. “And oh, my dear,” I says again, “ they ain’t never going 
to send you to one of them outlandish places where human flesh 
is sold as superior pe Not as they'd get much off you,” I 
says, “unless they fattened you up first, and put you in a coop 
like they do turkeys before Christmas!” For she’d got so thin 
that it was downright bad to look at her, since I’d seen her last. 

“Oh, Mrs. Williams,” she said, with a sort of a choke in her 
throat, “will you hide me, will you keep me here with you? I 
am sorry I behaved ill to you at Pebble Coombe. I was thought- 
less and foolish then. Save me from being sent there, hide me 
here, there will be money for you, to pay you for all your 
trouble.” And then she began to cry again. 

“ And where is your husband?” I says; “won't he interfere to 
keep you from being took away from him, and sent to savages, as 
won’t know how to talk to you, nor yet to do a single thing with 
you without it was to eat you? Let me run for him and hear 
what he says, if he’s in Welminster, but of course he isn’t, or he’d 
have stood up for you like a man, and wouldn’t have let them 
heathen barbarians have a chance of laying a finger on you.” 
For I didn’t make no doubt but what he would do his best to 
keep her from being sent to such a place as that, even though he 
was short and contrairy in his ways, and, besides, it would be his 
duty to go with her wherever she went, and not to stop a-stufling 
of himself with roast beef in England, while she was being stuffed 
with sage and onions perhaps, or whatever them savages use, 
when they ketches a Christian for their dinner. And I said so 
to her, but she began to cry worse than ever. And— 

“ Oh,” she says, “ he wants to go; he’s going, too; he wants to get 
me away from England, and from everything I care for here——” 

“Well,” I says, “I never did! Of all the things for a man to 
want to do, to think of his wanting to go and be hunted by 
cannibals along with his wife! Not but what it’s right for mis- 
sionaries to go and preach to the heathen, as they plainly are com- 
manded, but then they ought to choose some place where it’s safe 
to go, without risking of their precious lives; and as for them 
wild beasts of savages,” I says, “I’d write to them if I was a mis- 
sionary, and send them tracks till they was converted, and then 
I'd go to them very cautious, and have a pulpit made like one of 
them boxes as children has for toys, with a little man inside it as 
ducks his head, and then the box shuts to with a snap. That’s 
how the Gospel ought to be preached to savages,” I says, getting 
out my teapot, for the kettle was singing and bubbling, and 
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thought a drop of good tea would cheer her spirits, as it had done 


mine many a time when [ was almost as low as she was, not as 
nobody ever wanted to ship me off to a desert island full of 
savages, to be let loose and hunted like a deer. 

But it wasn’t no use trying to cheer her up, she wouldn’t touch 
the tea as was the best mixed at four-and-sixpence a pound, with 
a drop of cream in it skimmed off the morning’s milk; she did 
nothing but sob and shake, and beg me to hide her, and not let 
Mr. Ludwig know where she was, and really she got so bad I 
began to think I must go for the nearest doctor, and I told her 
so, but that wouldn’t do nohow, for she kept a-begging of me not 
to say a word to nobody as she was here, and at last I really was 
downright afraid she would die in my hands, and I told her I'd 
do anything in reason, though it’s rather out of reason to hide a 
married woman from her husband, but the end of it was, I got her 
up-stairs and into a comfortable bed, where she crouched down 
like a rabbit as is afraid to show the tip-end of its tail. How she 
did shake and tremble to be sure! But I hoped as a good night's 
rest would be the making of her, and perhaps she might see things 
quite different in the morning, though it’s hard to think as it can 
be any ways pleasant to be carted off like Robinson Crusoe to a 

lace where savages is laying in wait for your precious life. 

Well, she had been in bed half an hour, and was getting quiet, 
and even sleepy-like, for the poor thing was fairly wore out, and 
no wonder, when all at once there come a rap at the door as made 
it shake ayain, and “ Qh lor’,” I says to myself, “if that ain’t Mr. 
Ludwig a-wanting of his wife,” and sure enough it was him, as 
large as life, a-standing on my’door step. 

“Ts it that my wife is within?” he asked me the very minute I 
undid the door; but before ever I'd gone to it I knew he was 
a-going to ask me that, and I says to myself as I was lifting the 
ketch of the door, ‘* Whatever shall I say?’ For to tell a lie is 
what I never did unless it was in the way of business, nor I 
wouldn’t do it then if customers wasn’t so unreasonable, and 
never considers that you’ve got your own living to make as well 
as their gowns and bonnets; and to tell the truth would be to 
give "p that poor hunted creature to the tormentors, as you may 
say. J was in a downright maze when he asked me if his wife 
was inside, and didn’t know no more than the dead what I was to 
say, and what does Ido but answer straight and bold, 

“No, she ain’t, nor I haven’t seen nothing of her,” or else 
something else said it for me, a-speaking out of my mouth. 
“ And there,” I thought, “it’s done now, and a downright big lie 
told, and what would they think of me up at the chapel, and me 
a received member and all? It ain’t enough for me, I suppose, 
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to go hiding a married woman away from her lawful husband, 
but I must put myself under the service of Satan, and tell lies 
about it as well. And shall I ever get into bed again without 
feeling afraid for my last leg, as something might ketch hold of 
in the dark ?” 

It didn’t take a minute to think all this, and Mr, Ludwig lifts 
up his hat in his foreign way and thanks me for what I'd told 
him, and was off, for you may be sure I didn’t ask him to come 
in, or else he’d have seen the tea-tray with the two cups, and his 
wife’s bonnet and shawl a-laying on the arm of the sofa; and up 
I went to her the moment Id seen the back of him, and had got 
the door safely shut and bolted. And— 

“Oh,” she says, “ that was his voice, I know I heard it; what 
did you say to him?” 

And her eyes was so big and wild, and her hair all tossed over 
the counterpane, and her cheeks as red as ruddle. 

“ Well, my dear,” I told her, “it was him, and he did ask for 
you, but you needn’t go and put yourself into such a fluster, for I 
went and told a dreadful story about you, and said you wasn’t 
here, nor I didn’t know where you was. And whatever is to 
become of me, or where [ shall go to, is more than I dare think 
about, for I’m afraid it won’t be put down as a fib, but a down- 
right black lie, such as we’re to be sent to the bad place for, only 
that I really do believe I was possessed to say it, for it didn’t seem 
to be me as spoke at all.” 

“Did he believe you?” she asked, not minding anything else. 

“ Well, he looked like it,” I says; “ you can’t see into a man’s 
heart, but what I did see was his coat-tails a-whisking round un- 
common quick as he turned to go away, and hunt after you some- 
where else. And whatever is to be done with you, or what they’ll 
do to me for hiding of you here and denying you to your husband, 
is more than I can tell. It’s receiving stolen goods,” I says, “ for 
you've been and stole yourself from your lawful owner, and I’ve 
took you in, well knowing you to be dishonestly come by. And 
this is me, a religious woman, and a member of a Christian 
Church !” . 

“Qh, indeed, no harm will come to you, and you have done 
nothing wrong,” she says; “ you shall be rewarded for all your 
trouble, and that reminds me that I must write a letter; have you 
a sheet of writing-paper here?” 

But I told her she wasn’t to go bothering about no sheets, except 
the good linen one as she was laying on, till the next morning, 

and then if we wasn’t took tu prison, or committed, or warranted, 
or something, she might write as much as she pleased. And she 
picked up, and seemed easier in her mind, and had a tiny scrap of 
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toast for her supper a-sitting up in bed; and I told her Id set the 
kettle on, and make myself a drop of gin-and-water, just to keep 
things out of my mind, for do what I would, I couldn’t help 
thinking of the lake of fire and brimstone prepared for liars. 

“You'll burn so much the better,” she says, in her old jesting 
way, “if you take all that spirit first.” 
_ “My dear,” I says, “do stop. It was bad enough to hear you 
a-going on like that when you was only a foolish girl, and now 
you’re a married woman (oh dear, I wish you wasn’t), and a 
minister’s wife, and you did ought to know better than to jest at 
solemn things.” 7 

Well, she said she wouldn’t do it again, and didn’t mean to vex 
me, and soon afterwards she dropped asleep, being quite wore out 
with all she’d gone through. And long after the house was quiet, 
I went on fancying as T tread the police a-coming, and then I 
heard a rattle in the chimney and a creaking of the boards, as 
might make anybody fancy something bad was in the room ; and 
at last I lighted a candle, and waited for it to get light. And I 


don’t know as ever any night seemed so long to me as that one 
did. 


XL. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY DAVID STONE. 


T1ME passed by while I carefully sifted every chance of securing 
some remains of Priscilla’s property from the wreck of Mr. Law- 
ford’s fortune; but it was all in vain; not, indeed, that there was 
any doubt as to Mr. Lawford’s legal liability to refund the money, 
but ven because he was bankrupt, and hopelessly involved in 
debt and difficulties. He might have been prosecuted, and sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment for his dishonesty, but no advantage to 
Priscilla could have risen out of such a proceeding ; some would 
have advised it on the ground of public morality alone, but I did 
not feel called upon to undertake the office of a prosecutor, or to 
place her name before the public in the character of one who seeks 
for revenge. 

The only property of which Mr. Lawford was possessed con- 
sisted of house furniture and decorations, plate and pictures; but 
I am wrong in saying that he was possessed of these, since they 
had been seized and catalogued for a public auction, for the benefit 
of his creditors, before I could bring against him the charge of ap- 
propriating Priscilla’s property. He did not want for “sympa- 
thising friends,” who bought in some remnants of his furniture, 
with which they fitted up a six-roomed cottage for him and Mrs. 
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Lawford—an arrangement which did not apparently suit his taste 
for he opened a small office in London for the sale of wine, an 
decided that it was necessary for him to live there altogether, 
abandoning the cottage to Mrs. Lawford for her sole and separate 
use. He has thus disappeared from Pebble Coombe, to the grief 
of many of its inhabitants, who miss him greatly, and find no one 
to fill the place which he occupied here. But from time to time 
I meet Mrs. Lawford, with such a worn, pinched, discontented 
face, looking so at enmity with all the world, that the resentment 
in my heart is almost ready to go down, for I see that grievously 
as she has sinned, she has also grievously suffered. 

I put off the task of writing to Priscille, because I had no good 
news to tell her, and was indeed sorry that I had told her what 
must naturally lead her to expect an increase of fortune, when, 
after all, such expectations had only ended in disappointment both 
to me and to herself. Time passed on, as I said, and I had really 
begun a letter to her one evening, and had been interrupted, so 
that I was obliged to put away the unfinished sheet, with the full 
intention of adding all that 1 had to say in the morning, painful 
though some part of it must necessarily be to her; but the next 
morning’s post brought me a letter from her, containing such 
strange and unexpected news that at first I could but think over 
and try to realise it, and afterwards I resolved to go to her at once, 
I could not tell whether any good could thus be done. [I felt as 
we feel when we hear that one dearly loved is suffering, and in 
need of comfort; I felt an impulse to go to her, and I followed it. 

Priscilla’s letter appeared to be hastily written, and she began 
by telling me that she was in great trouble, and in such strange 
circumstances that I should be shocked, as well as surprised, when 
I fully understood them. 

“T have really tried to do my duty,” she went on, “amid man 
difficulties and discouragements, but it was not possible for me to 
act up to the Herrnhutter standard, to transform myself into a 
mere machine, regulated by the will of the Church. My short- 
comings would not, perhaps, have been so much observed, but for 
the fact that Mr. Ludwig has also greatly neglected the work 
assigned to him; he is unhappy, and I can hardly tell you why. 
Perhaps he feels that the system of his Church does not fill all his 
requirements; something like a human heart has wakened in him 
of late, a great misfortune for a Herrnhutter. 

“The decision of the Church is that we are both to die; rather 
a startling announcement, but I do not mean that our lives are to 
be suddenly cut short by cord or steel. No, we are to die natural 
deaths, by disease, or else to become martyrs and to be canonised 
accordingly, In plain words, we are to be sent to the most un- 
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healthy and least civilised of all the Herrnhutter settlements, to 
be beyond the reach of observation and of scandal, to live if we 
can, among a crowd of hostile influences, to die in all human pro- 
bability before the first few weeks or months are over, so that the 
disgrace of an unhappy marriage, arranged by the Lot, may be 
averted from the Church. 

“J, for one, cannot tamely submit to such a sentence; Mr. 
Ludwig is well satisfied with it, believing it to be expressly 
ordained for us, and feeling that a complete change may rouse and 
restore him; believing too that when I am once separated from 
European associations, I shall have only himself to look to for 
companionship and support. But I know only too well that this 
plan was devised to conceal the evils which a marriage like ours 
might bring upon the Church, and I will not submit to the cruel 
sentence which condemns me, for no fault of my own, to certain 
exile and to probable death. Finding all appeals and remon- 
strances quite useless, I left my home yesterday, and took refuge 
in the only place that I could think of; you perhaps remember 
that in former times an elderly woman was engaged ‘as a kind of 
attendant and companion for me; this person is now living at 
Welminster, and I sought refuge at her house, hoping to be con- 
cealed there for the present, until the Herrnhutters are tired of 
looking for me. For I cannot submit to the fate that they have 
prepared for me, oh, how can 1?” 

In conclusion, she told me her present address, 23, Minster- 
street, where she is living (or so at least I understood her letter), 
without the knowledge and sanction of her husband, having left 
her home to escape the fate that she so much dreads, and that was 
about to be forced upon her. 

If the letter had given me less idea of the suffering that she had 
gone through, if it had seemed less like a cry of distress and a 
protest against injustice, I should most likely have been perplexed 
at the thought of being called upon to interfere between Priscilla 
and the circumstances of her married life. But as it was, I could 
not think or reason, I could only go to her. 

On the journey I tried to arrange my thoughts and plans, but 
I could thmk of nothing but Priscilla, suffering and oppressed and 
weighed down by fear of a future at once so uncertain and so full 
of dread. I quickly found the houses which was in a narrow 
street, and appeared to be a very small milliner’s shop, and was 
met at the door by the same person whom I remembered as 
having been Priscilla’s attendant at Pebble Coombe. She was 
fussy and ungrammatical, and she looked up and down the street as 
though the fact of her admitting me were a crime, or something 
to be concealed. 
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“Come in, come in, and please to make haste,” she quickly 
repeated, “I durstn’t be seen a-letting of you in, sir.” 

“ Why not?” I asked, in some surprise. 

She shut the door and put up the chain before she answered. 

“ Lawks, sir, don’t you know? Come in here.” 

Here was a small parlour, full of millinery work. I looked 
round, half expecting to see Priscilla, but she was not there. 

« ] didn’t dare to let her come down, sir” the woman explained, 
answering my look, “them murdering Herrnhutters is going to 

ive her up alive to the savages that ate up Captain Cook in the 
South Sea, or some of those places, and she ran away and came to 
me, and what could I do but hide her? It’s clean against all the 
commandments, I know, sir, to hide a married woman from her 
husband, and deny her to him, and it’s what I didn’t think I 
should ever go for to do, after being brought up pious and a pro- 
fessor, but I’ve gone and done it, and the Lord only knows what 
wicked thing I shall be tempted to do next. I hope as I shan’t 
go for to murder nobody, I don’t feel like it now, but when once 
you departs from the narrow way——” She stopped here, appa- 
rently from want of breath. 

“Will you allow me to see Mrs. Ludwig?” I asked, taking 
advantage of the pause. 

“Tn a minute, sir, if you'll be pleased to sit down—only you 
can’t.” This discovery was the result of a glance round the 
room, every portion of which was littered by materials for work. 
“T’ve been so drove and worried that I haven’t had time to clear 
a chair, nor a corner of the sofa, but I won’t keep you standing 
above a moment, while I just run and see if Mrs. Ludwig is ready 
for you.” 

Her “run” was a very singular performance, but she returned 
almost immediately, requesting me to follow her up-stairs, I did 
so, and found myself in a small bedroom, in the grate of which a 
tiny fire was burning; an easy chair and a footstool were arranged 
comfortably upon the rug, and Priscilla was standing upon it, 
having apparently made an effort to rise, just as I came in. 

“Do sit down, you look so tired and poorly.” 

Those were my first words to her, commonplace ones enough, 
but in truth I was shocked to see her look so thin and careworn, 
and to notice a bright spot that burned upon each cheek. I tried 
to think that the excitement caused by my sudden appearance 
might account for this. 

“Thank you, I am not really ill, but very much tried and 
harassed; and you—you, too, are altered since | saw you last.” 

“ Yes, I, too, have had something to bear,” I told her, “ and one 
never looks one’s best just after a journey. Now tell me exactly 
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where it is that you are to be sent, and whether you are really and 
truly to do missionary work.” 

But she would not answer me, or enter into any explanation of 
her future prospects until she had called up Mrs. Williams, and 
asked for some refreshments for me. It was of no use for me to 
tell her that I did not require anything of the kind. 

“The kettle’s just a-boiling,” Mrs. Williams cheerfully assured 
us, “and I’ve got some eggs as come straight from the farm, and 
however folks can eat French eggs is more than I can tell, for if 
you only go for to taste one of them, you can see as the French 
hens don’t know their business, but that ain’t no great wonder in 
a Popish country like France, where the Jesuits manages every- 
thing. And it would be an honour to me to have a minister of 
the Gospel in my house, and to set a new-laid English egg before 
him, if 1t wasn’t a sin.” 

“ Why should it be a sin?” I asked her. 

“ Lawks, sir, don’t you know as this poor soul has run away 
from her husband, and didn’t ought to be here, nor yet to have no 
visitors? Leastways, that is what I should have said a week ago, 
when things was different with me, and I seemed to know right 
from wrong, like.” 

“ You have done nothing wrong,” I assured her. “ You only 
received Mrs, Ludwig when she was suffering in mind and body, 
and gave her the refuge that she needed for a time.” 

“Oh, lor, I’ve been and done more than that; I’ve denied her 
to her husband, and as good as swore she wasn’t in the house when 
she was. What do you say to that, sir?” 

What could I say, but that it was a great pity she should have 
been tempted to say what was not true. The blame, I thought, 
rested with those who had placed Priscilla in the Herrnhutter 
convent, and so had made her the slave of a system. 

“JT wouldn’t go so far as that, sir,” Mrs. Williams remonstrated; 
“they had queer ways at that there Sisters’ House, but there was 
the best of living, and their doctrines was sound, what I could hear 
of em that is, which was nothing at all. That there organ made 
a noise as stopped up both my ears, only that the screeches of the 
trumpets kept a-gimletting}their way in.” 

‘Their services are principally musical, then?” I asked. 

I did not wish to speak of Priscilla’s private concerns before this 
woman, well-meaning}though she’might be. 

“Musical? Well,’there was afnoise as you might have heard a 
mile off. I do really think as they might do their missionary work 
that way, if they’d only openjthe windows of their chapel, and set 
their trumpeters to blow them dratted trumpets out of window. 
The people in the South Sea Islands, or wherever it is, must be 
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very hard of hearing if they didn’t ketch some of it, though what 
good it’s to do them, or how it’s to convert them, is more than I 
can tell, I see a man in the street the day before yesterday as 
beat a drum with his hands, and blowed into some a with his 
mouth, and knocked some jingling things with his elbows, all at 
once; he’d be the one to go a missionarying with them noisy 
Herrnhutters.” 

With which concluding remark she safely landed the egg that 
she had been boiling for me. Presently there was a tap at the 
door, made apparently with a parasol, the door being knockerless, 
and Mrs. Williams started nervously, and prepared to answer it. 

“ That sounds like a customer,” she hurriedly observed, “ but I 
never know what to expect next. I’m in a siege as you may say, 
with the law a-laying in wait for me outside, and my conscience 
upbraiding of me within.” 

She hurried down-stairs, and opened the door with great 
caution, apparently to admit a customer. 

“Poor Mrs. Williams!” Priscilla said, as she disappeared, “ she 
was easily persuaded to hide me here, but it was sadly against her 
principles.” 

“ Will you tell me where you are to be sent, and whether the 
plea of doing missionary work is a real and valid one?” I asked 
her, for time was precious. 

And then she told me the whole story, so strange, so hard, of 
the call to labour in the half-civilised African settlement, which 
had been sent to them because Priscilla cannot be a model Herrn- 
hutter, and because Mr. Ludwig had fallen away in zeal for his 
Church and his duties, under the influence of some unorthodox 
sentiment of jealous affection for herself. It was all sad and new 
tome. I saw the evil, but it was hard indeed to see the remedy. 
And for a long while neither of us spoke. 
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HAND-IN-HAND. 


THROUGH the wide-open casement, fill’d with landscape and the 
sk 

The = wander in and out so loving noiselessly, 

As fearing to awaken the pale sleeper from her sleep ; 

While tenderly the shadows, too, around her pillow creep. 


They move about the fragrant room among the knots of sun, 

Group’d round like little children knowing not what death has 
done ; 

Steal up the stirless coverlet, athwart the folded hands, 

And kiss the sweet smile on dead lips no mortal understands. 


Where’er she walk’d, around her feet a glory did expand, 

As round the feet of one who walks along the wave-wet sand ; 
The angel whisper’d in her voice, and mingled with her breath, 
Her life a dim rehearsal of her being after death. 


A little month, and she returned like Spring to wintry skies, 
With Italy upon her cheeks and Rome within her eyes; 

A little month, and now so changed, so pale and cold and dread, 
Passive as marble maidenhood upon a marble bed. 


The shadows move up from her mouth, and glide across her brow, 
As o’er some ocean headland when the cloudlets come and go; 

A little while now lose themselves among the glooms of hair, 
And leave the forehead gleaming with a light from otherwhere. 


“Let me look out once more,” she said, between the throes of 
pain 

“The odour of the clover brings my childish days again; 

Draw up the couch, dear sister, to the window ere I sleep, 

That I may watch the sun go down the hills into the deep. 


“« He fades into a brighter world while dying out of this, 

So when the darkness comes to us our souls float on in bliss: 
For we are only shadows on the narrow wall of time, 

Cast by our passing spirits as they move in realms sublime. 


“Stars shine on up in heaven whose orbs did perish ages gone, 
Then wherefore not our spirits when these bodies are unborne? 
At least I know I often feel, and sometimes think I see, 
A vanished presence in the air—a form—ah, woe is me! 
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«] wonder is our love on earth remembered up in heaven, 

Or will he quite forget me when together we are driven? 

O ’twere no heaven at all to me to dwell for ever there, 

Without the light that made this world a heaven so wondrous 
fair. 


“T know not—ah, we know not—but I hope we recognise 
The faces we have loved on earth for ever in the skies; 

O, awful doubt—O, blissful doubt—of every joy beside 

Fall certain, but for that sweet pain what mortal could abide! 


“ Still, if I tarry longer, ever changing more and more, 

And he for ever beautiful and youthful as of yore, 

I growing old and changed, albeit my love could change not too— 
I'd rather go ere years should make me other than he knew. 


“Deep shadows lie across the walks where lately sunshine laid, 
The morning sunny side, we know, is ever evening shade ; 

But now the opening primroses, that love the twilight hour, 
Begin to make a sunshine of their own in yonder bower. 


“The darkness comes, wherein the flowers turn all to pallid hue; 
The morning comes, and in its light their beauty will renew: 
I’m very glad his favourite rose is full of bud and bloom, 

The very air all round it glows, I smell its sweet perfume. 


“ At least, I seem to know it from the rest that are upborne 
Here to my chamber last at night, and earliest in the morn: 
Love made an Eden of it all O sister, I behold 


His face even now, and hear his voice, and feel his arms enfold !” 





O change, as though her eyes had drawn the glory from the sky, 
Already, they scarce closed, the evening hues begin to die ; 
While from the inner chamber comes a sister’s sob and moan— 
And I am here beside the dead—at last with her alone! 


Her unreluctant hand in mine—she does not shun me now— 
But O thrice sacred those still lips—one, one kiss on her brow! 
And for the rest, perhaps all will be made wise to us above; 
But here, alas, it is not ours to love, or not to love, 


ROBERT STEGGALL. 
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MARATHON. 


I xNow of no scene more beautiful than the vista of the moun- 
tains which overlook the plains of Marathon. I have a vivid 
recollection of my ride through them some years ago in company 
only of aGreek guide. I find that in travelling one sees more b 
not being tied to any companionship, and though at Athens or 
other places I met with many that I was happy to associate with, 

et ion in my different excursions I had determined to take 
notes of what I saw, I was all the better for being wholly my own 
master, both as to the length of time I chose to devote to visiting 
any locality, and more especially as to the attention which I 
thought necessary to give to every detail. And day by day I 
took the several localities in the neighbourhood of Athens, after 
having first passed what I thought a sufficient time in viewing its 
sesenelliane sites of interest: the Acropolis, which in itself requires 
fully a day to see, the Temple of Theseus, and that of Jupiter 
Olympus, the Academia, and numerous others, which both the 
guide-book and the local cicerones very soon put one in the way 
of knowing. But neither Pentelicus, with its vast marble quarries 
and caves, nor “the gulf and rock of Salamis,” nor Hymettus, nor 
Lycabetus, nor Helicon, nor Parnes, left such a strong impression 
on my mind as the wild and romantic mountains and glens of 
Marathon. Athens itself, which has been the prey of the spoiler 
early and late, from the time of Sylla the manslayer to that of the 
plunderer who enriched the British Museum, is of course a primary 
object of attraction; but with the exception of the Temple of 
Theseus, what a scene of utter ruin presents itself. On ruined fanes 
and broken temples, over fallen columns and pillars, merely grand 
enough to indicate that they bore part in former grandeur; whiere 
statues mutilated by the hands of every Goth, ancient and modern, 
yet have enough in their symmetry to attest the excellence of their 
primitive statuary; where dismantled shrines and buildings exhibit 
still to every ambitious architect models which he would vainly 
aspire to emulate; where the lapse of centuries of ruin and decay 
has left on every side the traces of the destroyer and the blight of 
scathing time—the eyes are wearied with gazing, and the mind is 
sick at the reflections upon the work of destruction which men 
of all kinds, from the haughty Roman to the fanatic Moslem, have 
been guilty of. 

But it is really refreshing to the senses and grateful to the eyes 
of the traveller to turn from such scenes to the wild glories of 
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nature, to the rugged and unworn beauties of the rocks and sylvan 
solitudes near Marathon, the hills which looked over the defeat of 
the Persian host, the glens which, though unmarked by roads, 
are intersected by paths, and being shaded by every variety of 
trees, are charming, until he arrives at the vast plain of Marathon, 
wide, and stretching for a length of six miles along the shore, with 
a small stream running through it, whose banks are lined with 
oleanders, and ih its centre a vast tumulus, where lie (he is 
told) the bones of the dead who were slain in the great battle; also 
two smaller ones, of which one is said to be the tomb of Miltiades, 
and the other he is left to guess as to what it was designed for. 
I recollect the delightful climate, the utter loneliness of the greatest 
part of the ride, the sense of wonder that I felt when I got from 
my horse, and taking off my clothes, went into the sea to enjoy a 
primitive bath, after my long ride from Athens, at finding the 
water so shallow that I had to wade for fifty yards before I could 
swim in it, and my asking myself the question, how was it pos- 
sible that the large army of Persians could have found a harbour 
for their immense fleet in such a bay as this? for even granting 
that the greatest number of the ships were left in moorings at 
Eubeea, still there must have been a large fleet required to take 
over the forces that were opposed to Miltiades at Marathon: 


The battle-field where Persia’s victim horde 
First bowed beneath the brunt of Hella’s sword. 


Though sunk to the lowest place amongst the nations of Europe, 
though inhabited at present by a race which is most conspicuous 
for their characteristics of treachery and cupidity, though exhibit- 
ing everywhere the devastating traces of the despotism under 
which the country groaned for centuries during the Turkish mis- 
rule, though having never sent to light any progeny which could 
testify as to its having regained its emancipation, still many, very 
many scenes and circumstances around you as you pass throug 
Greece remind you of the land of Homer and of the spirit of old 
Greece. 

When I was returning from Marathon in the afternoon, the 
guide, unconsciously I suppose to himself, addressed me, when he 
saw the atmosphere becoming cloudy as we rode through the 
mountains, with words which were a literal translation of the lines 
of Homer. This mist is bad for the shepherd, but just what the 
robbers prize even more than the darkness of night. 


Tlotpeow Sure Didnv kremrn Sé re vuxrds dpuewo. 


But then the very thought of the coming of brigands never 
entered into any one’s conception, and, thanks to the wholesome 
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terror inspired by the circumstances of there being in their neigh- 
bourhood a garrison of British troops, all persons—even ladies— 
could traverse the country, and many tourists and visitors did so, 
’Tis true that I carried pistols, and my guide also was armed with 
a rifle; but all this would only have been more likely to induce 
brigands to lay in wait, as I am sure the said weapons of warfare 
would have been highly prized by them, and would have been 
greatly preferable to any such they could procure in Greece, and, 
considering their practised skill in pursuing their dreadful trade, 
they might easily have come upon us by surprise, before we could 
have had an opportunity of loading, or even of handling, our fire- 
arms. We passed on to Cevissea. If a man were wishing to 
have brought before him a “tableau vivant” of some of the 
graphic sketches which have been portrayed so ably by the prince 
of poets, he would have his wishes gratified in nding through 
Greece. There he would see the corn cut in the same way as that 
described on the shield which Vulcan carved for Achilles. There 
would be seen the figures of maidens exceedingly lke in their 
attitude and even in their dress to the GOeris ravumendos; there 
every man in his toilet would be seen using the “ omoyyw ddayuqu 
Xetp Kat apQi mpocwra.” 

If the words which were uttered by each passenger as we rode 
by were not exactly pronounced in the same way as we were taught 
to pronounce in England, still the speakers showed that they were 
unmistakably the descendants of those described by Homer; and 
then the classic outline of their features, their graceful attitudes, 
their flowing dress, their pleasing manners, their fluency of lan- 
guage, the picturesque character of their groups when they 
assembled to dance the Phyrrhaica: 





Evoa peév nide ot kat mapbevor acPeor Bora 
Qpxévrt’ GdAnA@y em KapTo xéipas Eyovres. 


Thus at every step, every object, everywhere, we were re- 
minded that, though degradation and destitution had lowered the 
state of life of the households around us, yet still they retained 
many vestiges of their ancient pride of place, and that the in- 
fluence of the clime still shed its Ionian elegance upon those who 
breathed its atmosphere. The primitive manner in which the 
cottagers lived was very remarkable; there was but one large 
chamber, which gave me a lively idea of the meaning which 
attaches to the words, “ Neither do men light a candle and put it 
under a bushel, but on a candlestick, and it gives light to all that 
are in the house;” and it seemed evident to me that the residences 
in Palestine were like those in Greece, and that thus the dividing 
rooms into chambers was in both countries unusual, And equally 
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primitive are their different agricultural and household imple- 


ments; the plough which they use is like that in present use in 
Hindostan. They card their cotton with a large bow. They 
spin with a distaff, and every house presents you the figures 
which, in mythology, one knows so well as Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropos. They have no chairs, tables, or beds in their houses, 
but fie on mats or blankets, and cover themselves with their 
shaggy capotes. ‘They have their wine and their cheese both 
kept in skins, and they bake their bread in an iron pan or plate. 
I had leisure to see and remark upon their different customs, and 
saw what was much to be deplored, that then, as I believe now 
there was no traffic of a kind to make the country prosperous, and 
no roads intersected the country in any part. But the air night and 
day was as mild as that of Italy; the music and the song which 
used formerly to be the delight of the warlike sons of the soil, as 


peva repropevoy Popuryyt Avyeen 


are still to be heard everywhere. The very words of their songs 
speak of their departed glories, und the commonest one amongst 
them was one beginning Zero E\das, and going on to laud the 
greatness of the power of Greece. 

In a word, you were every moment forcibly reminded “It was 
Greece, but living Greece no more.” But oh, how deplorable to 
think of the hapless end which befel the fated tourists lately; 
to think that but a few miles from the capital the country was 
more dangerous to traverse than the interior of Africa; to read of 
the doings of the vile miscreants who had been let loose upon the 
country to plunder and to destroy; to contemplate the piteous fate 
of the high-born and the well-educated; to read of the immunity 
with which the merciless ruffians pursued their calling; the whole 
tale of rapacity and injustice; the “auri sacra fames,” which was 
the first incentive to the capture of the victims; and the dire 
and savage proceedings which subsequently ensued, made the 
catalogue of horror one that would have been such as you would 
read of as happening in the dark ages, and of a fearful nature 
almost too sensational for a modern romance. But indubitably 
the state of the country now, as compared with what it was twenty 
years ago, must be a subject of regret to every one, and it also 
leads us to deplore the circumstance of our having withdrawn our 
protection from the Ionian Islands; and by leaving the country 
to shift for itself before the power of its government was strong 
enough to assert its rights, what an injury we have inflicted upon 
it. I leave it to others to comment upon what took place after 
the Cretan war, and upon the circumstance of the. gangs of despe- 
tadoes being let loose upon the country. They in their influence 
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for doing evil were somewhat similar to the Fenians who landed 
in Ireland shortly after the American war, and whether their 
leader was a Turk or an Albanian, were all of them ripe for every 
mischief which it is possible to perpetrate. 

But now that the events of the dreadful tragedy are so fresh in 
the recollection of the British public, it is whe to dilate upon 
them here, only I fancy it must be the general wish of every well- 
disposed community in England that some organised force should 
be constituted in Greece whereby its inhabitants, together with 
volunteers from England, might form a militia and patrol the 
country until the bands of robbers, whom we must regard as pests 
of the most hateful kind, the vilest outcasts in existence, be ex- 
tirpated. This is apparently the first step that ought to be taken, 
and the next should be one that indeed might very long ago have 
naturally suggested itself to the rulers of that land, whether Otho 
of Bavaria, or George of Denmark—namely, to employ the indo- 
lent inhabitants in cutting roads through the country from Athens 
to Thebes, from Thebes to Delphi, and many other towns which 
might be mentioned. This—a most desirable work—one which 
Sir Edward Barnes did for Ceylon, and Sir Charles Napier for 
Cephalonia, should evidently be done for Greece. It seems to 
our practical minds almost incredible that it should not have been 
done long ago. Now that railways are almost universal in Europe, 
roads even are almost unknown in Greece. Does not this fact 
speak for itself as indicative of the state of neglect which pervades 
the country? There are many advantages which it possesses that 
are wholly neutralised by the culpable want of energy in its rulers; 
amongst others, the marble, of which nearly the whole of Pen- 
telicus is composed, is better calculated for building than any stone 
which we are cognisant of. Let the permanent nature of their 
ancient structures attest this. The Parthenon, the columns of 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, and the whole of the Temple of 
Theseus, with many others both in the Acropolis and elsewhere. 
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THE ORPHANS. 
BY E. V. RIPPINGILLE. 
V. 


THE FARMER’S COTTAGE. 


As the farmer walked away with his protégés a number of 
missiles in the shape of abuse and insinuation were sent after him, 
but, disregarding them, he strode on, and in a few minutes 
reached his cottage, into which he entered, followed by the old 
mariner and the girl. The young creature, still trembling from 
the effects of what had occurred, was given into the care of the 
housekeeper, who was ordered to haat.» for her everything she 
required. It must be here mentioned that this accident, as 
accidents sometimes do, very much favoured a secret and long- 
cherished wish of the farmer’s to make some private inquiries 
of the old mariner whenever the opportunity should occur. 
However, very little was said for a long time, some bread-and- 
cheese and good beer were discussed between them, but neither 
appeared inclined to talk. At last the farmer remarked, as if 
recollecting himself, 

“You are not hurt, my old friend, are you? I forgot to ask 
you; but I hope there’s no great mischief done ?” 

“Why no, not much, I think, but if you hadn’t come, the affair 
might have gone worse with me. Thirty years ago, farmer, I 
should not have minded such a tussle a straw, but to tell the 
truth, I find I am something the worse for the wear. Eighty- 
seven summers and winters, in all climates, is a rather long 
rating upon the book of life. Ah, dear heart! dear heart! It is 
too long a date for one who was not born the favourite of 
Fortune, however well Nature may have fitted him out. I began, 
thank Heaven! with as good a stock of health and spirits as most 
men, but all things draw towards their end, even time itself. 
Dear heart! dear heart !” 

“Well,” observed the farmer, “it is something to reflect that 
one has done one’s duty, however bad a return we may have had 
for it, both from fortune and from those we have saved. It has 
been my own lot to be but ill-requited even by those from whom 
most was due, and to have my warmest affections and my best 
hopes crushed.” 

“Ah, we all have our trials,” observed the old mariner, in a 
musing way. “Dear heart! what a life of ups and downs has 
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been mine! How much have I striven, but how little have [ 
done! And now the end is coming fast, with small provision for 
the future ; not for myself—no, that’s of little account, but——” 
Here he stopped, and looking at the farmer, observed, “ But I 
ought not to os am you with these matters, and I hope I haven't 
often complained. “Tis not my wont—at least I hope it isn’t so.” 

“My good old fellow,” observed the farmer, “I have often 
wished you would complain more, and then I should have heard 
something, perhaps, of what I must say I have always had a wish 
to know: ‘tis impertinent in me, and I have no right to ask, but 
it is a weakness I partake of with allthe parish. I have no right to 
ask it, nor, in fact, do I ask it, but I should, for reasons I can’t 
explain, or, indeed, understand—I should like to know something 
of these two interesting childreny, our grandchilren.” 

“ Well,” remarked the old mariner, “that is not more than 
reasonable. The kindness you have ever shown us gives you 
right to the wish you entertain, and I would freely, willingly 
gratify you, but—but ! fear to touch upon the subject, it is a 
painful one, and as long laid locked up nae said the old man, 
striking his breast; “ but some time or other,” he said, pausing, 
“vou shall know.” 

During the time the farmer and the old mariner had been 
together, musing quietly or conversing, repeated knockings at the 
shutter had come, and every now and then voices were heard 
shouting, in which the words “ Ghost! turn out the ghost !” could 
be distinguished, and at which the farmer appeared a good deal 
disturbed. But at this moment a volley of stones were flung 
gainst the window, smashing the glass, shaking the shutter, and 
entering the room. In a moment the farmer seized his hat and a 
thick stick that stood by the side of the clock-case, hastily opened 
the door, and made his way into the street : retreating footsteps 
were heard, and after ten minutes the farmer re-entered bzeath- 
ing hard, and appeared a good deal disconcerted. The old 
mariner of course inquired what was the matter, which thie 
farmer replied to rather vaguely at first, but after a time he 
became more explicit. 

“T’ll tell you, my old friend,” he said, “but don’t let it annoy 
ps: you and your grandchild are the cause of this. You, | see, 

ave not noticed, and you'll smile when I tell you, but from the 
strong resemblance between this young creature and the one you 
lost six years ago, these superstitious fools have taken it into their 
heads that they are one and the same. I have never told you, 
nor can I in any way explain it, but soon after your first loss these 
boobies took up a notion that the “ange in the corner of the 


churchyard was empty; in fact, before your child died, a wild 
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fancy had got hold of certain silly folks that there was, as they 
said, something strange about her—unearthly ; in short, that she 
was not mortal.” 

“Dear heart, dear heart!” ejaculated the old mariner, “is 
there anybody so weak as to believe in such a folly ?” 

“Qh, plenty,” was the reply; “and the belief has created no 
small terror in the village. I did not choose to satisfy their 
stupid curiosity, but as you have come late and departed early 
when you have made your visits for the p of attending to 
the grave of your poor child—a matter that I would have seen to 
if you had not—a mystery has been created, and the matter has 
excited the most ridiculous fears and fancies; these, at last, have 
become realities, or are as much believed in as if they were.” 

The old mariner hung down his head, and appeared to reflect 
upon what had been told him more seriously than the farmer 
thought there was occasion for. He tried to rally him, but he 
remained pensive and thoughtful, frequently muttering to himself 
indistinct words. 

“This, then,” he said, “accounts for the cry of ‘The ghost!’ 
Humph! whose hand could do it, or ought to do it but mine? 
Dear, dear child! dear Alice!” The farmer started violently. 
“This ought to have been your home; little did I think it vould 
be ta resting-place, and I must soon leave you—I who 
have watched and loved you so long and so dearly ; but the time 
must come, I know it must, but I will not leave you—no, no, I 
will not leave you, I will lie by your side—you, you dear children, 
are all I have in the world. Farmer,” said the old man, looking 
up with rather a wild expression of face, “will you promise me 
one thing—shall I lie by the side of these dear children? I shall 
leave enough to bury me go when Imay. You have ever been 
kind and good to us, will you grant me this last favour?” 

“That I will, I promise you,” replied the farmer. “ But why 
talk of death, my old friend? You are not likely to die, and to 
tell you the truth, I was in hopes you were going to tell me some- 
thing of your life, which would please me better. Come, your 

ndchild is comfortably asleep with my old housekeeper, and it 
is not late. Excuse my asking you, but it will drive melancholy 
thoughts out of your mind. Iam almost ashamed to ask you, 
but I feel an unaccountable desire to know something of these in- 
teresting children.” 

Assuming a look of deep seriousness and sorrow—an expression 
rarely, indeed, seen upon the veteran’s face—gazing wildly up- 
wards, wringing his hands and then placing one on each knee, 
and with his head drooping and inclined on one side as if gather- 
ing together many scattered and painful recolleetions, and as if 
speaking to himself, he muttered : 
2N2 
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“‘ Dear heart, dear heart! at my time of life, and yet not before 
it ought to be, must I tell it, and when none are left to witness 
will it be believed ; dear heart ! yet how can I refuse? So kind, 
so good to us as he has been, it must be well! I see the time is 
come. Farmer,” he continued, “ you will not doubt the words of 
an old man, a wanderer and a vagabond,” he said, with a sigh; 
“and although for some years known to you as such, still a 
eng, I say,” said the old sailor, his wild eyes glistening with a 
peculiar expression, “ you will not doubt me.” 

“No, no,” said the farmer, somewhat touched; “I am sure 
you are incapable of a falsehood. I have always regarded you as 
a man of a superior character, and as one who had known better 
days.” 

& Why,” replied the old sailor, “not much for that, farmer ; 
Fortune has handled me with no very gentle touch, and was a 
rough nurse to me even in the cradle ; but, never mind, I was not 
a very squeamish babe, not very tender-skinned, and, as soon as 
I could, 1 learnt to help myself, and I think I can safely say 
whenever through life I could help another I did not neglect my 
duty.” 

dy I am sure you did not,” said the farmer. “ Your great kind- 
nas to your—to these—children shows a humane and a good 

eart.” 

“ Ay, ay,” rejoined the old sailor; “I see—I see you are not 
confident that they are my children—my own flesh and blood, I 
mean ; you judge rightly, they are not, in a sense, and yet, Heaven 
knows, had they been, could I have loved them better, or strove 
more to protect and serve them ?” 

The farmer started, and looked with riveted attention, mixed, 
indeed, with a species of alarm, in the face of the old man. 

“Well,” he continued, “you remember the day that old 
Deborah reached her hundredth year, and the fuss and the feast- 
ing that took place at the time?” 

he farmer nodded. 

“Well, that was not the first time I had been amongst you.” 

“No?” ejaculated the farmer, with some interest and surprise. 
“T thought that had been your first visit.” 

Shaking his head slowly and sorrowfully, the old man con- 
tinued: “Oh no, ten years before I had made a visit here—a 
short one, it is true, but I had seen Deborah, although she did not 
know me when I nodded to her in the booth after the dinner; but 
the memories of old people are treacherous, and my visit was 
made in the night, and only lasted a few hours.” 

The farmer appeared deeply interested. 

“You know,” continued the old man, “that when one of the 


gentleman drank old Deborah’s health, after praising the honest 
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industry of her long and harmless life, he remarked that she and 
her husband, then but a few years dead, had brought up a lar 
family of sons and daughters, and that all, following the example 
of their parents, had acted well and honestly, so that no stain or 
blemish was to be found upon the character of any one of them, and 
that just at this part of the speech a slight demur and murmur 
took place ” 

The farmer, biting his lips with an agitated expression, re- 
marked, “I’ve heard something of the sort.” 

“ Heaven help us, poor creatures that we are, when abandoned 
to our own guidance among the snares of this world, at all times 
difficult to escape from. It was not quite as it was stated to be; 
there was one deviation from the right line—an unhappy one, 
indeed. No doubt you have heard the melancholy story of the 
youngest son ?” 

Here the old sailor, looking up as if to ascertain to what ex- 
tent the farmer was se dere with the young man’s history, was 
surprised to see him strongly agitated, his Cinta clenched, his 
eyes glaring wildly, and his teeth set convulsively together. The 
young man’s name was on the old sailor’s tongue, and before it 
was well pronounced, the farmer started to his feet with a half- 
uttered malediction. 


VI. 


THE CONVICT SHIP. 


THE old mariner, a good deal taken aback, apologised in a simple 
and natural way, and remarked he was sorry to have touched on 
a subject to hurt his feelings, and he should be more sorry still to 
learn that the farmer had been injured by the person spoken of. 

To this remark the farmer made ne reply, but taking his place 
again upon the chair, muttered, in a choked voice, the word 
“ Injured !” 

Observing the farmer was not inclined to speak, the old man 
remarked, 

“Well, it is of that unhappy person I wish to speak.” 
Pausing, he continued, “And yet it is not to him that the 
ra consideration is due. There was a young and ill-used 

emale who deserved all the pity, except, indeed, that which the 
coldest heart would have given to her innocent children.” 

At the mention of the female, the farmer started violently, but, 
on hearing the children named, he again sprung from his chair, 
extended his arms, and placing one hand rather roughly upon the 
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shoulder of the old man, he demanded, in an excited and half- 
stifled voice, 

“Who told you this tale, old man? Were did you learn it? 
and where are the children you talk of ¢” 

Taking advantage of this pause, the old sailor assured the 
farmer he would explain all he knew of the matter. He said he 
did not wish to aa so many painful remembrances, but now he 
had found one so much interested in the tale, he was glad, for the 
secret, which perhaps none but himself could disclose, would not 
now die with him. 

The farmer made astrong effort to subdue his emotions, and in 
a few minutes, calming himself, he begged of the narrator to 
excuse him, and to continue his tale, thanking him for his 
compliance, and promising to hear him to the end with silent 
patience. 

The old man again resumed his narrative, and said, “ Dear 
heart! did I want to be told? Have not I heard with my own 
ears, and seen with my own eyes, things, scenes, and sights that 
might stop the current of blood in the bravest heart? Did I 
want to be told? Well,” he continued, “it is now twenty years 
since a convict ship I once sailed in was lying at anchor, every- 
thing prepared, and about to leave this country with her freight 
of iI-fated and unhappy wretches, but she was detained for a 
short time, waiting for orders. The captain became very im- 
patient, and as one in whom he had confidence, I was sent off 
with a boat’s crew to await the arrival of the despatches, and to 
bring them on board with all possible haste. Sorry I am to say 
I performed that mission badly—badly indeed—and for which I 
have been severely punished. On receiving these papers, which 
I did in an hour after landing, I hastened with all possible speed 
to the place where I had left the boat. When within hail, I 
shouted, and was answered with the usual promptitude, but I 
observed that the men did not fly to their places with their 
accustomed readiness. However, before I could ask a question, 
a tall man, looking like a countryman, fell on his knees at my feet, 
and, grasping my legs and thighs, begged, in accents of the 

deepest sorrow and distress I ever heard, to be taken on board 
the ship. He said, ‘Look here! I have money, plenty,’ and 
holding a canvas bag of what appeared coin, he shook it, and he 
then begged that I would take it all and divide it among the boat’s 
crew. hatever arguments he had used before I know not, but 
this had evidently a powerful influence upon the men, so that in 
a moment they surrounded me. One grasped each hand, others 
pressed upon my shoulders, and each and all spoke in favour of 
granting the prayer of the wretched man. One said, ‘ He has a 
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wife and two children on board ;’ another said, ‘ And it was not 
she who committed the'crime for which she is about to suffer, but 
her husband.’ ‘I did it—I did it,’ said the unhappy wretch, 
‘and I declare before Heaven and you all that she is innocent— 
innocent as her poor children.’ ‘I ama father,’ said a third, ‘and 
by God, if a man begged of me as this one does, I would sacrifice 
my life to assist him.’ ‘Come,’ said the fourth, ‘ we are all 

fellows, good friends, good shipmates, and equals, bating the 
temporary authority the captain has given you. Let us join in 
the risk. The night is dark, and the man might secrete himself in 
the stern of the boat covered by that tarpaulin that lies there, 
steal on board, and nobody be never the wiser. Who's to know 
anything about how he got on board,’ &c. I know not what evil 
influence beset me, but, deeply moved by the condition of the 
man, I hurried to return to the ship without giving a formal 
denial. I stepped into the boat; I saw the stranger throw him- 
self over the gunwale, _— forward, and cover himself over. In 
an instant we were pushed off, and many yards from the shore 
before I had time to reflect upon the disgrace and ruin I was 
bringing upon myself. However, it was ordered otherwise. 

“Tn Jess than a quarter of an hour after the despatches were 
delivered, every hand on board the vessel was at work, all was 
cast loose, and we were on our way out to sea, with every sail set, 
and with that kind of breeze at our backs whick a sailor desires 
when he is in a hurry. For that night alone in my life I 
went to my hammock with a heavy heart, and as I buried m 
head in it I felt a flush of shame upon my brow which no plea I 
could use for myself could dispel. Perhaps I had done a humane 
action, and without doing any one an injury; I might even be 
the means of clearing the fame of an injured woman, or providin 
a protection for her and her children. I felt still the man an 
the sailor at variance, and there was no reconciling them. I 
knew my duty, and I ought to have done it; but I had failed in it, 
and I resolved to take the consequences. The next day the 
business of the ship set us all to work ; the boat’s crew were not 
messmates of mine, therefore I was not thrown amongst them, 
and, to tell the truth, I endeavoured rather to avoid ion meet 
them. Still I must say I was anxious to see and to know some- 
thing both of the unhappy husband and the wife, and in a very 
few days chance offered me the opportunity I wished for. Some 
mexperienced women had been taken on board the vessel, as 
attendants upon the female convicts; sea-sickness very soon 
rendered them not only useless, but a burden, and as I was then 
an old man, and esteemed by the captain for steadiness, I was 
sent into that part of the vessel where the sick females were, to 
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render every service I could. There were forty of these unhappy 
creatures, ‘many of whom had babies at their breasts. I found, 
however, there was but one who had two children, and this was 
enough to give me a clue to the individual I wanted. Dear 
heart ! never, never, shall I forget the feeling that smote me as I 
looked upon that bed—the bed in which she he. On the remote 
side laid two beautiful children, one in the arms of the other; 
the least was a female baby of a year old, the larger one a girl of 
about three. They were nestling together, their rosy faces touch- 
ing each other, and their silken hair intermixed, and sleeping as 
innocence and childhood only sleep. But—Heaven help me, 
when I turned the light I held in my hand upon the face of their 
unhappy parent! Do not let me attempt to describe it to you, 
farmer: 1 could not, nor could you bear to hear it. If you sob 
and suffer in the way I see you do at the description I am giving 
you, what would you have done at the reality? Dear heart! 
such a reality, such « beautiful face, but such a picture of a 
broken heart, such a ” Here the old sailor, wiping his eyes, 
and striking his broad chest two or three times, said, after a 
minute's hard breathing, “I find I must not dwell upon this part 
of my story; I must pass it. Not one of the women suffered as 
this one did, and when I got the doctor to come to her, as I did 
the first moment I could, he shook his head, and stood fixed for a 
miunte without speaking. He directed me what to do; a female 
who had a little recovered took care of the children, and at 
frequent intervals during three days and nights I attended at the 
bedside, and moistened the parched lips of that beautiful creature 
with a mixture the doctor had given me. ‘Almighty Heaven,’ I 
said to myself, and often audibly, in the quiet and gloom of the 
night, as I sat down on a small box that stood at the side of the 
berth, ‘can this be one of the children of crime? Is it possible? 
Impossible!’ Once, in my emotion, as I touched the cold hand 
that lay so dead and useless by the side of its owner, I fancied 
I felt a gentle pressure or tremor pass through it, but at the 
commencement of the third evening, on repeating this remark, 
the unhappy creature muttered distinctly, ‘No, no; innocent.’ A 
voice from the grave could hardly have startled me more. I re- 

ated the words, and again they were given back from the 
inanimate and wasted form before me. I was deeply affected; I 
asked a question or two as to how she felt, but received only a 
faint shake of the head in answer. I hastened and made her 
condition known to the doctor, and when I returned, half an hour 
after, some broth had been given, and the sufferer appeared very 
much restored. As I] approached the bed, I saw, for the first 
time, the expression of those large, melancholy eyes, opened and 
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looking wildly about; they were not fixed on me for some 
minutes, although I spoke gently two or three times. At last I 
came within their gaze, dear heart! but I will not say anything 
about it. 

“You then,’ she said, in a sweet low voice, ‘have been my 
kind nurse ; good old man, how can I thank you, a wretch like 
me—— 

“Wishing to stop this strain of self-reproach, I remarked, 

“ «You must not speak, and if you wish to reward me for the 
little acts of kindness I have done, and will do, there is but one 
way of thanking me, and that is by letting me still be of use to 
you and your poor infants. I beg'of you to spare your self- 
reproach, knowing, as I do, that you are innocent of all crime.’ 
The poor creature stared wildly in my face, as if asking me how 
I could know, or believe, a fact so incredible. ‘ You told me so,’ 
I said, ‘and I know you spoke the truth.’ 

“Clasping her hands with more strength and energy than I 
expected, she exclaimed, ‘O God! and at the next moment she 
covered her face, weeping bitterly. As I thought it better to let 
this paroxysm have its course, | begged of her to be pacified, 
and, making an excuse to get away, said I would return in half 
an hour. 

“ About this time it happened that the wind had taken rather 
an unfavourable turn, and there appeared a prospect of bad 
weather; we were just in the situation for it, el although I did 
not choose to croak, I feared some mischief. I had nothing to do 
with the management of the vessel, but I learnt that without its 
being in any way suspected, the ship had been getting out of her 
course for some time, and efforts were now making to bring her 
back again. Perhaps it might be two hours before I could go 
below and visit my patient, and when I did, I found her propped 
up in bed with some clothing and a pillow, which one of the un- 
fortunates had supplied her with, and her baby at her breast. 
My presence appeared to give her pleasure, and, after crossing 
herself, she tack my hand with warmth and more strength than 
I thought she possessed. The moment she began to speak, I 
observed, with a feeling which went Tr to my heart, that 
there was a wildness in her manner, and a degree of excitement 
about her I could not bear to look upon. Her large dark eyes 
were blood-shotten, her temples flushed, her breathing hurried, 
and her voice unnatural. 

“ «Now, she said, ‘I'll tell you all, father. It wasnotI. I 
did not steal the jewellery for which I suffer, nor did I know it 
was stolen until it was found in my possession ; no, as Heaven shall 


judge me, I did not. But my husband——’ 
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“ Here she paused, and I, presuming on the little I had heard 
from the strange man, remar 

“ ¢Tt was your husband, I know ; but how came it that the law 
should have been perverted from its course, and the wife made 
to endure the penalty ?’ 

“Tn a voice of firmness and strength which fairly startled me, 
she exclaimed, 

“<7 denied our marriage, resolved that he should escape; and 
he has escaped!’ she said, in a triumphant tone, trembling from 
the effort. 

“ <¢Did none know of your marriage?’ said I; ‘ was there no 
proof to be obtained ? 

“ <None,’ she answered quickly ; ‘but that I kept from them, 
and that will be found when I am dead, in the box you are 
sitting upon. Would I had destroyed it for his sake—for his 
sake—would I had J 

“ «Devoted, pray ol woman, I was proceeding to say, when 
she stopped me short by exclaiming, 

“ ¢No, no, I’ve done right; I’ve saved my husband. I know 
the law would have freed me, even had I been a participator in 
the crime; but none in those parts knew we were married ; their 
thinking me guilt ; did not make me so. I could bear the disgrace 
I fell under, but I would not he should suffer. No, no; my heart 
tells me I have done right. I have saved him; and as for 
myself, except these poor, poor babies, I have nothing to care for.’ 

“1 sat musing for a moment, and thinking on the heroic 
sacrifice of the injured creature before me to her husband, whom 
I felt sure was now on board the ship. I was bewildered; I did 
not know what to dc or tosay. But knowing this, and not being 
much acquainted with the laws, I was simple enough to suppose 
that if the matter came to be properly explained the husband 
might be put into the place of his innocent wife, and she left 
near him still with her children, which would be a relief in his 
condition, and lessen the extent of his punishment. 

“ «How, I asked, ‘did you obtain permission to bring your 
children with you ? 

“ Smiling, she replied, ‘ It was not without great difficulty, but 
the good offices of a friend at last procured me that blessing.’ 

“J then asked her to let me see the document she aa of, 
declaring that I asked from no idle curiosity, but expressly for 
the purpose of serving her and her children. For a minute or 
two she showed some little hesitation, but presuming that the 
sentence she was under had completely set the question at rest, 
and that the secret being known now could be of no consequence, 
she directed me to untie the cord which bound the box containing 
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the trifles that belonged to her, and, pursuing the search in the 
manner directed, I found a little packet, consisting of some blue 
silk thread, carelessly wound wet | a crumpled bit of paper, which 
a d to serve no other purpose than that of affording some- 
thing to wind it upon. This was quickly taken off, and I was on 
the point of opening and smoothing the paper, which was a 
rinted form, when I was startled = fer shouting on deck, ren- 
See unintelligible by the roaring of the wind, which had 
greatly increased within the last half-hour. A peculiar — 
motion of the vessel had made me very anxious to get upon dec 
for some time past, but the present outcry, attended by a sudden 
deviation from the ship’s course, convinced me we were in great 
peril. Merciful Heaven ! how shall I describe what now happened 
tous? Crumpling the paper in my hand, and thrusting it into 
a breast-pocket inside my jacket, I dashed forward to the ladder 
which led upon deck, but before I had well placed my foot there, 
the vessel, which had evidently been lifted high upon a 
tremendous wave, was suddenly lowered and let fall upon a 
sunken rock, and with a violence that stunned every soul on board, 
dissevering timbers and planks, and snapping ropes and rigging 
in a hundred places.at the same moment. The vessel, however, 
still kept her upright position, and as the waves receded from her 
there might be seen a terrible gulf*around her. It was a bright 
moonlight, and such a scene as presented itself cannot be described. 
Recovering a little from the stupor occasioned by the sudden 
violence of the shock, I saw the deck, filled with the miserable 
creatures who had rushed up from below, unconscious of what 
they were doing, and who by degrees were becoming sensible of 
the destruction that awaited them; all was confusion and utter 
consternation. But a kind of instinct seemed to direct these 
wretched creatures to the boats, which the shock had unshipped 
and thrown upon deck. Fighting, scrambling, cursing, thrusting, 
and pulling each other, these straws of hope were taken possession 
of by the strongest and most resolute. Some of the yards had 
been brought down by the shock, but one of the heaviest had 
fallen in an oblique direction across the deck, and had crushed 
several unhappy: beings who lay struggling under them, and 
whose blood stained the white doublings of the sails attached to 
them. Short time, indeed, was allowed for observation, but there 
was an instant in which the ill-fated vessel hung quivering and 
suspended, or balanced fore and aft over a reef of sunken rock, 
the course of which could distinctly be traced. In this instant 
of time it might be seen that a frightful opening had been made 
_ strain in the waist of the ship, and was yawning wide, as if 
about to separate instantly. This did not take place, for a 
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tremendous sea striking the afterpart of the ship, and suddenly 
lifting it high above the other portions, the devoted vessel dashed 
forward, as if — to engulf herself in the bottom of the sea, 
but at that instant her prow encountered another reef of rock, 
apparently parallel and not fifty yards apart, and received a second 
hock even more terrible than the first. Everything within and 
without the vessel was shot forwards with indescribable vengeance, 
the three masts fell almost one upon the other, the boats took 
the same course, with men, women, and children, and all else that 
was loose and detached, so that the deck, as the heavy sea washed 
over it, was swept clean and clear of everything. What a sight 
it was to see! the unhappy vessel shaking as if with fear, and 
settling down into the boiling waters, divided absolutely in two 
parts, the forepart falling away when the chasm had been made, 
and rapidly sinking, the after portion completely divided, retro- 
grading and retouching the first reef, carried by the force of the 

ack water of the returning wave upon which we had been hurled 
headlong forward. The first. object I could distinctly discern 
was the bowsprit, inverted and approaching that portion of the 
vessel to which I clung. In the first lull of the wind, which blew 
strongly but not with half the roar and violent fierceness I had 
witnessed in the hurricane, several voices were distinctly to be 
heard. I fancied I distinguished that of the captain, and I 
looked aft and around me, but not a creature appeared, and it 
seemed that I was alone on the wreck. What a a of heart 
seized me as I thought of the poor wretches who were sinking into 
their dark cold graves around me, and to whom I could afford no 
succour, All I have been so long in telling was but the work of 
a few minutes, yet how complete the destruction! In an instant, 
as it were, and not before that instant, I became conscious that a 
similar fate awaited me, which, if deferred a little, was neverthe- 
less certain. At the next moment the poor, sick, and unhappy 
creature I had left below rushed upon my thoughts, and as 
suddenly, as a full consciousness of her condition and that of her 
children struck me, I made a movement, resolved to seek her and 
to try and save her. 

“T could not perceive by what miracle this portion of the vessel 
kept its position, unless the keel had got jammed into some crack 
in the reef, where it could be retained no longer than until 
another wave came and dashed it into the broad and boiling 
destruction around. In the distraction of the moment, with 
these perishing creatures in my thoughts and the dying cries of 
others in my ears, I fancied more than once I heard a strong voice 
calling out some name I could not catch, and which from its 
accent and tone of distress, reminded me most forcibly of that of 
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the countryman who had stolen on board. I made an effort to 
rise, holding fast by the support I had clung to, and looking over 
the lar quarter, among the foam, and close at hand, 
ceived the bowsprit still attached to a large fragment of the wreck, 
and upon it a man, whose voice I now heard more distinctly, At 
that instant, turning my head as a wild shriek reached my ears, 
and, O Heaven! the poor female from below, with her children in 
her arms, met my astonished sight. Instinctively I extended one 
arm towards her, but it did not appear that she saw me; her eyes 
were directed to the spot whence the voice had come, to which 
she gazed with a wild, distracted, intense, and suffering expression 
I shall never forget. At that moment the voice again rose from 
the boiling flood. ‘Alice! Alice! it cried, as it was suddenly 
swallowed by the wild roar of the waves. Close to my side was 
the pale, tottering, and emaciated form of the female, and 
ging, rather than carrying in her arms, her two children, In 
an instant I seized the eldest, which was nearest to me, and put- 
ting forth my hand for the other, I caught it by something it was 
wrapped in. I was still making an effort to secure and aid the 
unhappy mother, who, overcome with the exertion, appeared to be 
sinking upon the deck. At that moment the voice I had heard 
again rang from the sea, and seemed even more distinct and near 
to me than before. Casting my eyes in the direction, I saw 
clearly a man clinging to a portion of the wreck. During the 
instant my attention was thus diverted, an arm of the sinkin 
wretch was lifted, and as the name of Alice was again Ree 
the poor female, as if, indeed, with supernatural strength, sprang 
forward, and with one desperate bound, and in a wild shriek, 
calling upon the name of Robert, dashed into the foaming surf, 
and disappeared ! I felt for a moment, as my eyes and my 
thoughts followed her, as if I were losing all consciousness ; but a 
sensation produced by the movement of the part of the wreck I 
clung to roused me to a full sense of my peril and approaching 
fate. You will scarcely credit it, perhaps, but although this 
dreadful scene had just passed before my eyes, and the voice of 
that ill-fated creature ailom in my ears—although an inevitable 
death, as I thought, stared me in the face, and the part of the 
wreck I was upon was evidently leaving its hold and sinking from 
under me, I felt, as I have frequently done before in cases of the 
greatest peril, a calm and a self-possession seize me all at once, so 
that I was enabled to reflect upon what to do, and to do what was 
necessary coolly and steadily. The infant, still pressed to my 
breast, I lifted higher up, and wrapping the front of a large pea- 
jacket I wore over it, I buttoned it up, and secured it. The other 
dear creature I made fast in the long shawl in which it was 
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and passing my head and my left arm through an 

in the tie I had sid, the oom ana was reser my 

back. I even spoke encouragingly to her, told her not to fear, 

that I would take care of her. Never was a promise made with 

so little chance of keeping it; but it was God’s will, and His mercy, 
too, that I did keep it. 

“ All this was but the work of one minute, and during that 
awful period, in which there was a lull of the wind and the waters, 
it was evident that the wreck had loosened itself from whatever 
had sustained it; and as I felt certain that the next half-minute 
would bring a recurrence of the swell, I prepared myself for my 
fate, first recommending the innocent creatures and my sinful self 
to the Great Giver of Life. I was cool, and I listened almost 
unmoved to the swelling roar of the wind and the threatening 
thunder of the waters. On they came—on they came; and, 
turning my head, I saw the white foam of the billows lifted high 
into the dark vault above me. O Heaven! what a shock was that, 
which now stunned, and for a moment stupefied me. Drenched 
and almost drowned by the tremendous wave, I held resolutely 
fast to the part to which I had clung so long, and did my best to 
shelter my tender charge, who appeared to suffer but little 
inconvenience. But I now felt the moment was come, and that 
the hand of death was upon us, for that part of the wreck that had 
sustained its position so long was now gradually sinking away; 
suddenly it pitched forward, and the next instant I was without 
support, without even a rope to cling to, and immersed in the deep 
angry waters of the sea. Dear heart! what a moment was that, 
and yet, strange as it may appear, I did not despair! There was 
but little light, and, blinded by the waves and the spray, it was 
impossible to see anything; but, with my back towards the wind, 
I struck out and struggled on in the best way I could, keeping 
myself afloat. Ina few minutes I felt a rope entangling my * 
and, feeling about, I grasped it, and found that it was attached to 
something that made a firm resistance—perhaps the bowsprit, and a 
large mass of the wreck! Hope sprang up new life in my heart. 
The thought at once struck me that perhaps a portion of the 
wreck might still be floating or retained in the comparatively 
quiet waters between the two reefs of the rock upon which the 
vessel had foundered, and that there, for a short period at least, 
we might find a resting-place. 

“To my great joy, after a little further struggle, I found the 
case much as I suspected. A large portion of the wreck and the 
pgsing with parts of masts, yards all entangled in a mass, were 
lodged upon and held together by rough portions of the reefs, 
which I could now see projecting in places, shes the surface of the 
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sea. I therefore not only found a footing, but, after making my 
way with great difficulty in a direction where I felt sure there 
must be land, I began to seek and even to erect a sort of shelter. 
It was by no means cold, but as the morning broke a painful 
chilliness and shivering seized.me. To my great delight, the dear 
children appeared to suffer but little. The elder crept close to me, 
and the young one actually slept, although God knows our position 
was painful and perilous enough.” __ 

From the beginning of the old sailor’s narrative the farmer had 
been deeply attentive and interested, but during the latter part of 
it he had become strongly and painfully excited. He sighed 


heavily, breathed hard, and occasionally groaned and sobbed . 


audibly. An observer would have been perplexed to determine 
whether the emotion he witnessed was not a compound of angry 


rage and deep sorrow that approached despair. ut just at this - 
ag P pe Pp J 


int of the old man’s tale the farmer rose hastily from his chair, 
took three or four strides across the room, opened the door, and 
made his way with a kind of uncertain step a the passage 
which led to the kitchen. The narrator himself had been too 
much engrossed by his own feelings to notice particularly those of 
his hearer; nor did the absence of the farmer create any surprise, 
and appeared explained in the notion that he had gone to the 
kitchen for something he wanted. The old man, therefore, fell 
into a kind of reverie, but during this period he heard the farmer’s 
footsteps moving backwards and forwards, and once it appeared 


that he was upon the stairs, as if ascending, but presently he — 


seemed to change his intentions, and descend. After a minute or 
two he entered the room, and if the old man had looked up he 
would have seen that he appeared deadly pale, and was trembling 
and agitated; but he resumed his chair, making a violent effort 
to compose himself, and, in a hoarse and subdued voice, asked the 
mariner to continue the account of his miraculous escape. 

“Dear heart! dear heart!” ejaculated the old sailor, “ what a 
weak, impatient, and ungrateful creature is man. At the moment 
I had given myself up for lost, when I saw no help or hope, and 
despair was fastening upon me, at that moment deliverance was 
at hand; the boom of a gun came sweeping across the now 
subdued waters, and looking to the east, in which a bright streak 
of morning and of hope appeared, I perceived a vessel, not a mile 
distant, and one whith te the previous day we had spoken to. I 
was at once roused from my impious doubts, feeling that I little 
deserved the mercy shown me, and in a few minutes I had con- 
trived to fasten a handkerchief to the end of a spar, and with 
some difficulty had raised it as a signal. The minute it was 
elevated it was answered by another gun ; a boat was hoisted out, 
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and in three-parts of an hour we were on board of our protector. I 
will not an yen how I tried to be thankful, more for the 
preservation of the innocent children than myself; nor will I tell 
you the efforts which were made by the boat’s crew for hours 
after we were safe on board to endeavour to ascertain if fate had 
spared any others of our ill-fated ship. Out of more then sixt 
unhappy victims we alone were saved ; nor were any of the dead 
HO The retiring tide had carried them away into the depths 
of the ocean, no more to be seen. A.youth of the boat’s crew 
told me he was sure he saw, as he was approaching the fatal spot, a 
female form clinging to the corpse of a man not looking like a 
sailor, but as no one else saw it, it was perhaps but a fancy.” 


VIL. 


THE DISCOVERY. 


Tue old mariner here ended his story, and looked down 
upon the floor in the position of one whose feelings were jaded or 
exhausted. The farmer made a movement and an effort to rouse 
himself, and to speak ; but his voice, although forced, was feeble 
and broken, and he made an effort or two before hejcould articu- 
late wang i At last he observed, in a tone and cadence very 
different from those employed commonly, 

“T have seen from the first who these unhappy wretches were, 
and their offspring must be those you called your grandchildren. 
I see it—I see it already!” he observed, with great earnestness 
and emotion. “How shall I bear to look on that beautiful crea- 
ture now sleeping quietly above, and whose sweet face I but just 
now made an effort to go up-stairs and look upon, but I could not? 
So like, too, how can I have been so blind? Has not my heart 
often told me, idiot that I am; that face, that voice, too, the same ? 
Did I not feel this a year since? Why did I not ask you before? I 
knew it—I knew it—and yet I shut my eyes, and my heart, and m 
door—Oh, Heaven forgive me!—upon my own flesh and blood. 
Luke, Luke,” he said, wringing his hands, and looking with the 
deepest concern and distress into the old man’s face—“ Luke, these 
are my children! That dear unhappy woman was my daughter. 
Oh, Alice! Alice!” he said. An con he burst into a flood of 
tears. 

Deeply affected, the old mariner took his friend’s hand and said 
everything he could think of to console him, without much 
effect ; for, in spite of all that stubborn philosophy and habit the 
world had done to harden a disposition not over-susceptible, nature 
would have its course, and it was a long time before the 
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farmer returned to a state in which he appeared at all like him- 
self. When that began to show itself, he took the old mariner 
by the hand, shaking it most cordially, and said, 

“ Now, Luke, my resolution is taken, and there remains but a 
little more of our painful task to perform. Yes,” he continued, 
as he saw the old sailor unwrapping a crumpled strip of paper he 
had taken from an old leather pocket-book, “I see you anticipate 
my wishes. Let me look at that.” Taking the paper from the 
hand of the old sailor, he commenced reading: “ Certificate of 
the marriage of Robert Shaw to Alice Lovell.” Having finished, 
he handed it back to the old mariner, and sighing heavily 
remarked, “This is enough, although it comes too late,” an 
suddenly throwing himself across the foot of his bed, he wept 
bitterly, and they parted for the night. 

A little before daybreak the old mariner was roused, who, on 
coming down-stairs, found the farmer, the housekeeper, and the 
young girl together in the little parlour. The farmer saluted him 
cheerfully, although he looked wearied and ill, and pointing to 
the young girl, who was wrapped up carefully in a large shawl, 
and had other articles of dress and comfort about her, which did 
not immediately show themselves, he observed : 

“Well, Luke, you see she is prepared for a joureer Are 
you ready to start? Everything is arranged, you and the child 
shall ride if you like. I will walk on fora mile or so, the morning 
air will do me good, and we will stop on the road and get some 
breakfast.” . 

The old mariner appeared rather taken by surprise, but declared 
his readiness to go anywhere with the farmer, but 

“Yes, yes,” remarked the farmer, as he saw the old mariner 
wished to ask some questions, “I will explain all that and every- 
thing else during our journey, but, to tell you the truth, Iam anxious 
to get away from this place, where I shall never show my face 
again ; so, if you are ready, we will start.” Then shaking hands 
with the old housekeeper, he said, “‘ Good-bye, Betty ; remember 
what I have told you, and remember, as long as I live, you are 
provided for. Live here in quiet, and make yourself happy and 
content. And so good-bye, old woman.” 

As the party issued from the door, the dull grey light of the 
morning was just stealing in upon the fields, and the long lane, 
which was lined with rows of trees on each side, looked dreary 
art! dark. A kind of market-cart was standing at the door, in 
which were a couple of trunks, attended by the youth who had 
to drive it. The young girl was asked to take her place in it, but 
as the old mariner preferred walking with the farmer, she also 
begged to go on foot. The farmer, therefore, again took leave of 
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his old servant, who stood at the door with a handkerchief to her 
eyes, and would not shut it, although frequently asked to do so by 
her master. Buttoning his great-coat, and with a thick stick in 
his hand, he turned his back upon the cottage, and commenced 
his journey. The child took her place, as accustomed to do, half 
a step in advance of the old mariner, who, placing his hand upon 
her shoulder, followed at the usual pace. The horse and cart 
were at the same moment set in motion, and the party left the 
village—to see it no more. 

All sorts of inquiries were made as to what had become of the 
farmer, the old mariner, and the young girl, and numerous vague 
surmises and reports were afloat. After many years only it 
became known that the farmer, having found his grandchild, 
oppressed by the recollection of his daughter’s shame or misfortune 
—between which the liberal world cares little for making a dis- 
tinction—and disgusted also with the superstitious folly of the 
village—in short, tired of the scene of such painful recollections 
—had retired to a distant part of the country, seeking a solace for 
his last years in the society of his grandchild and the good old 
man who had snatched her from the jaws of death, and who had 
been her friend and protector through life, and to whom the 
farmer felt he owed a debt of gratitude he could never repay. 
Time brought about the fact that all three lived together in the 
most perfect friendship and concord for years, during which time 
many other parts of the eventful history of the old sailor’s life 
were related, and the reason why he had visited old Deborah 
Shaw so many years before, but the particulars were never more 
than guessed at. The only fact which in process of years became 
certain and apparent was, that in the obnoxious and ever-dreaded 
corner of the new burying-ground, were to be found, by the side 
of its first young and beautiful occupant, three other graves, the 
one long and slender like the first, the other two of a different 
character. A neat railing surrounded the little area, in the midst 
of which a square stone was erected, with no names or date 
attached to it, and with no other inscription than the following: 
“TO THE UNITED IN DEatH.” 
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A MODERN LOVE PASSAGE. 


Would some of my young years 
Might but wd wn the Basen. at you age. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


WHEN a reasonable man has been in Dieppe eight days, the 
best resolution he can come to, is to get out of it as quick as pos- 
sible. As to prolonging his sojourn in that csiaialile bathing- 
place, it is out of the question, You might as well enter into an 
engagement as piebald horse in a circus. The Dieppese bathers 
walk round and round the “ établissement” in diverse costumes at 
different periods of the day. But while it is fair to admit as a 
principle that an abundance of paletots contributes largely to a 
man’s felicity, it would be going too far to assert that they insure 
his happiness. 

A week more than satisfies to drain the cup of Dieppian plea- 
sures to the dregs. The ruins of the Chateau d’Arques have been 
visited; one has lunched at the “parce aux huitres,” dined at 
Lafosse’s, spent a few hours at the Dutch whirligig, lost a few 
louis betting at écarté against venerable looking personages who 
turn up the king with a patriarchal simplicity ; one has shuddered 
in the water, danced at the “établissement,’ and been shorn by 
a rapacious landlord, and nothing remains but to run away, and 
one does run away. 

Unless, perchance, one remains a little longer, and if such a 
thing were to happen, it must be that Destiny has dressed herself 
up in the shape of a female to prolong your stay. Now this is 
just what happened to Louis Vendel, a thorough-bred Parisian, 
who, like many others, had been attracted by rumour and fashion 
to the seaside, but. who, every day of the week that he had spent 
there, had wished himself back on his beloved boulevards. It was 
with a light heart and a light step, then, that, carrying his 
portmanteau in his hand, he started one fine morning to the rail- 
way station. But on his way he encountered the multitudinous 
vehicles of all descriptions, which, at Dieppe, convey the pas- 
sengers from the station to their destinations in the town. Amon 
these was the carriage drawn by two white horses, which touts for 
the Hotel Royal. Within that carriage was a lady, whom Louis 
Vendel had no sooner seen, than, forgetting the station and the 
boulevards at the terminus of the railway, he began to retrace his 
steps, illumined by a sudden inspiration of desperate import. It 
seemed to him, indeed, as if his whole future was concentrated 
In it, 

Now such a proceeding was all the more remarkable on the part 
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of Louis Vendel, inasmuch as, although still young, shandsome, 
well-to-do in the world, and having time on his hands, he was by 
no means one of those vain, so alge young fellows who fall 


in love, or pretend to fall in love, with every pretty face they 
meet. Vendel was endowed with that modesty which, seasoned 
with a slight mistrust in himself, is one of the constituents of a 
really intelligent nature, and he had had considerable experience 
of men, women, and things. Having lost his father and mother 
when still very young, he had been left to his own resources, and 
this had taught him to be cautious in his dealings with the world. 
He had not even yet been in love—not that he was incapable of 
love, or that he ignored the feeling, but he had got into the habit 
of looking upon it as a febrile complaint peculiar to early youth, 
and which must be gone through as assuredly as measles and 
hooping-cough ; but as it would be ridiculous to have measles or 
hooping-cough at thirty, so he deemed that the time for passionate 
love was for ever gone by with him. 

But, alas! what an abyss lies between theory and practice, and 
yet how easily is the abyss leaped over! Here, then, was Louis 
Vendel returning from the railway station, to which he had been 
bound with so elastic a step half an hour before, on the traces of a 
hostelry omnibus, with his portmanteau still in his hand, pene- 
trating with the vehicle beneath the arehed entrance, and for- 
getting to ask for a room, till that vehicle had deposited its fair 
burden at the hotel door. No sooner in his little bedroom, than 
the portmanteau was opened, and the captivated man began at 
once to take steps for dressing for dinner, and that with an anxiety 
in regard to his personal appearance which was utterly unusual 
with him. The fact is, that he had made up his mind that the 
lady, who had riveted his affections with such magnetic power, 
must, as a matter of course, dine at the table d’hdte, and there he 
would meet her, and chance favouring him, he would pick up a 
casual acquaintanceship. And as he went through the process of 
his toilet, he reviewed in his mind the personal peculiarities of the 
lady who had wrought distraction on his feelings and projects. 
She was not tall, nor yet was she little—she was just of the appro- 
priate middle size. Was she twenty or twenty-one? Certainly 
not twenty-two, he said to himself. Was her hair fair or brown? 
Neither the one nor the other, yet between the two, and of a 
rich luxurious shade and growth. Her eyes of ultra marine blue 
had a luminously tender expression, shaded off by long silken eye- 
lashes. Her cheeks shone with a brilliant white lustre, just 
touched with a roseate blush of youth, health, and vivacity; her 
movements were undulating and full of charm; her foot small and 
neatly arched; her hand thin and delicate, and perfectly gloved. 
Where had he had time to see all this? Where do lovers see and 
take in everything at a glance? And what they do not see, they 
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fill up with the imagination, aroused by an ardent admiration. 
The fair unknown had left behind her a fragrant odour, an inex- 
ressible perfume of female perfection, which got up into Louis 
Vendel’s brains and transported him into the glorious regions of 
ecstasy. 

Bue Louis Vendel was tumbled down from his seventh heaven, 
by what would, under any other circumstances, have been a mere 
trifle, but which, under the existing pressure, assumed proportions 
of gigantic magnitude. He had not a clean shirt left. In vain he 
turned over his portmanteau; not one remained. There was no 
alternative but to hurry out and purchase one ready made, and 
ready got up, and he was on his way to do so when a door, left 
accidentally open, allowed seven shirts, as white as snow, to be 
seen lying upon a bed. Vendel took a bit of paper, hastily wrote 
upon it, “Do not accuse the servants; it is not a robbery, but a 
loan.” And enclosing two louis in the paper, he placed it where 
the shirt had been, and which he seized upon as his prey. When 
a man is in love he becomes the victim of details, which pass 
altogether unnoticed at other times. The fact of poor Gérard de 
Nerval falling in love with the fair Jenny Colon, was made known 
to all Paris by his purchasing a new hat. Even the happy relief 
concerning clean linen did not save Vendel from other fretful 
anxieties. Was his coat of a proper cut, his waistcoat irreproach- 
able, his tie the proper thing, his hair in order? Was he, himself, 
in presentable condition? Why, he was positively getting fat! 
He had never remarked it before, and now he said to himself, with 
a shudder, “To get fat is to get old.” : 

Luckily the dinner bell aroused our hero from all these dis- 
tressing cogitations, or they might not have been satisfactorily 
disposed of till far on in the night. What was more amusing 
was, that the same sceptical philosopher, the man of the world, the 
man who laughed at nervousness in others, actually entered into 
the salle A manger of the Hotel Royal with all the timidity of a 
schoolboy. But with a glance of the eye he ascertained that the 
fair unknown was not there, and this giving him a moment's 
respite, he courageously took a place at the further end of the 
table, where he was aware new arrivals must necessarily take their 
place. To do this he had to walk the whole length of the room, 
aud he rejoiced inwardly that she was not there, for he would 
infallibly have run against a chair, caught some one’s dress, upset 
a pile of plates on the buffet, or have committed some other dreadful 
act of awkwardness. 

Fifty guests, more or less, did honour to the repast at the Hotel 
Royal, eating with imperturbable gravity and austerity. The more 
one succeeds in resembling an automaton, the more readily one 
passes among certain people as belonging to the élite of society, if 
hot to its aristocracy. No one conversed with his neighbour, and 
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had it not been for the noise of knives and forks, one might have 
imagined oneself to be partaking of a phantom dinner, attended 
upon by ghostly valets. 

Nevertheless, the unknown fair one did not make her appearance, 
and Louis Vendel’s impatience betrayed itself by no end of dis- 
orderly proceedings. He even spoke aloud to himself, until, per- 
ceiving that this attracted the attention of a large number of those 

resent, he blushed like a girl, and tried to make it appear that he 
had come there to practise the great art of dining as conscientiously 
as the others. No sooner, however, did an opportunity for beating 
a retreat present itself, than he gladly availed himself of it, and 
getting hold of one of the attendants of the hotel, he hastened to 
purchase five francs’ worth of information from him. 

‘Did you notice a young lady who arrived by the five o'clock 
train?” a inquired. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Does she travel alone?” 

“No, sir. She is accompanied by her mother, and two female 
servants.” 

“ Do you know their names, and the number of their apartment?” 

“No, sir: but I can obtain information at the office.” 

The attendant was not absent five minutes when he returned, 
saying: 

“ Bad news, sir; the ladies did not give their names. They 
only stopped twenty minutes in the hotel; their luggage was re- 
moved at once on board the Fulton, and they have left for London, 
vii Newhaven.” 

Louis Vendel made his way in melancholy mood to the shore. 
The smoke of the Fulton was just discernible, like a plume of 
feathers on the horizon. He was left alone with his love, and what 
was worse, had had no opportunity of manifesting to the beloved 
person how much he admired her. 

There was no help for it, however, so taking a disconsolate walk 
round the “ établissement,” he returned early to bed at the hotel. 
He had not, however, been long in his room before he was roused 
bya knock. A young man came in whom he recognised as having 
been seated opposite to him at table, and having looked at him with 
an inquiring gaze: 

“T have come,” he said, “to return you the two louis you left 
inmy room. My name is M. de Gévres. I lend my linen, but I 
do not let it out upon hire.” 

“Really, M. de Gévres, I have many apologies to make; but I 
wanted a shirt at any price.” 

* Can I lend you another?” 

“ A thousand thanks! you are really too good; but I return to- 
morrow to Paris.” 

“ By what train?” 
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“ By the seven o'clock train.” 

“Then I shall have the pleasure of accompanying you. Will 

ou permit me one question? Had not a lady something to do 
with your extemporised loan?” 

“You are right.” 

“ Ah! a romance. I suspected as much. You are at the 
second volume?” 

“There you are wrong, my dear benefactor. I am only at the 
first page, and I fear I shall get no further.” 

“ Your romance is a tedious one, then. I,” said M. de Geévres, 
with a slightly consequential air, “ generally finish mine.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“ Twenty-five.” 

“ Ah! at that age I, too, used to devour whole libraries.” 

The young men parted with a shake of the hand, met again 
next morning, and travelled together to Paris. By the time they 
arrived there, a casual acquaintanceship had ripened into inti- 
macy. 

Nine months elapsed without bringing about any remarkable 
event in the life of Louis Vendel. Ashe did not speculate on the 
Bourse, he had not ruined himself. He had fought no duels; he 
had not even penned a tragedy in five acts and in verse. One 
day, at the —— of that time, having partaken of a frugal 
repast at the Moulin Rouge, washed down by a pint of sparkling 
Saint Peray, he resolved to spend the evening at the Cirque de 
’Impératrice. Glancing round at the asssmbled company, what 
was his surprise on perceiving the beautiful vision of Dieppe, his 
friend, M. de Gévres, seated by her side, and Madame de Ramon, 
a mutual acquaintance, being also one of the party. In an in- 
terval between the performance, M. de Gévres made his way over 
to Louis Vendel to tell him that Madame de Ramon, seeing that 
he was there alone, requested the pleasure of his company at tea 
when the performances had tard ny 

Louis Vendel declared that he should be only too happy to 
accept the kind invitation. 

“ And who is to be at Madame de Ramon’s?” he inquired. 

“Only Madame de Nerville, the counsellor whom you see oppo- 
site, and ourselves—five in all.” 

“ Madame de Nerville!” echoed Louis Vendel. 

“Yes, don’t you know her? One of the marvels of the world 
—as clever as he is beautiful.” 

“You speak of her with the enthusiasm of an admirer. Is that 
one of the romances you are perusing ?” 

“Ah, no, my dear friend. ‘That romance is written in Hebrew, 
and I cannot even decipher the title-page.” 

“And M. de Nerville?” 
“M. de Nerville has been dead for three long years.” 
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“ Oh!” said Louis, breathing more freely. 

Shortly before the performances were over, Madame de Ramon 
rose in order to avoid the rush. Louis hastened to join the party 
in the corridor, where he was introduced to Madame de Nerville. 
The five were soon afterwards seated at a round table, sipping 
fragrant bohea and cracking biscuits. Conversation was animated, 
and Louis listened to the sparkling observations of Madame de 
Nerville with ecstatic pleasure. Every vibration of her voice 
seemed to penetrate his whole being. He was all the more de- 
lighted as the fair one excelled in that essentially Parisian talk, 
which wanders from one topic to another, gathering spirit on its 
way, until it becomes a perfect firework in brilliancy—at once the 
terror and the admiration of provincials and strangers. ‘The party 
broke up at one in the morning, and the counsellor, M. de Gevres, 
and Louis Vendel accompanied Madame de Nerville to her hétel 
in the Avenue Marbeuf. On parting, the lady said to Louis: 

“T cannot ask you to call in as you go by, for no one goes by 
the Avenue Marbeuf. But I am generally at home in the evening; 
come and see me when you are not engaged.” 

“ Well, what do you think of Madame de Nerville?” inquired 
M. de Gévres of his friend, as they walked home together smoking 
their cigars. 

“ She is enchanting.” 

“ Then I will tell you one thing. Do not fall in love with her. 
You might just as well take a leap from a fifth story.” 

“ Really !” 

‘Yes, really. You see, my dear Vendel, I divide the sex into 
three categories. Those who have the instinct of coquetry, those 
who have the spirit, and those who have the genius. The first are 
dangerous, the second full of peril, but the third are disastrous.” 

“ And Madame de Nerville?’ 

“ Madame de Nerville has not only the genius of coquetry, she 
is still worse. She is coquetry itself.” 

“ Well,” said Vendel, “have no apprehensions on my account; 
at my time of life the heart no longer beats.” 

And as he uttered this tremendous fib, bidding his friend good- 
bye at the same time, his old heart was beating like a young heart 
of twenty summers. 

Vendel was, in fact, very glad to get rid of his friend, and to be 
alone to commune with his thoughts. Had M. de Gévres spoken in 
praise of Madame de Nerville, the young man would have listened 
to him all might long; but he spoke of her only in disparaging 
terms—at all events in terms that were disparaging to Vendel, and 
which are the hardest of all to bear, for what man, however modest 
he ~ by nature be, likes to be told, that the favours he receives 
at the hands of a woman he loves, are mere coquetry? “No,” he 


said to himself, “ Madame de Nerville is not a mere flirt, and her 
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juvenile detractor does not understand the first word of that diffi- 
cult science which has been justly defined as feminine algebra.” 

He then passed over in his mind all the most trifling circum- 
stances which had happened on that ominous evening. There are, 
indeed, no trifling circumstances to a man in love; everything in 
relation to the loved one assumes the proportions of an important 
event. Every smile, every glance, almost every word dropped, is 
treasured up as of the deepest signification. hen he thought— 
and he thought of nothing else—of the smile tendered at parting, 
his heart beat with delight, and he walked with a proud step, as if 
he had been master of the world. He had to pass the hotel of the 
King of Finance, in the Rue Lafitte, on his way home, and happy 
as he was, he would not have exchanged his lot for the millions of 
Sultan Harun al Rothschild. 

No sooner the next day arrived than he hurried, as soon as the 
convenances of society would permit, to Madame de Ramon’s, but 
that lady was out. He called again in the afternoon; still out. He 
called again in the evening, but with similar untoward results. 
The reader may say, “But why did he not call at the Hétel 
Marbeuf itself?” If the reader says so, he has never loved truly. 
Fancy imparts boldness, but true love inspires timidity; and Vendel 
felt that he could not call upon Madame de Nerville for the first 
time except in the company of Madame de Ramon. 

Our hero did not, however, succeed in finding the latter lady at 
home till the third day. 

“ Heaven be praised !” he exclaimed. “I have found you at last !” 

“What! are you the unfortunate man who has called seven 
times since the day before yesterday?” inquired Madame de 
Ramon, laughing. “ You have been a long time absent ; now you 
run to an opposite extreme.” 

“ Having contracted a debt of politeness, you see I am anxious 
to repay it.” 

“ And so you want to pay off capital, interest, and expenses, all 
at once?” 

“Ts it not to enrich oneself to pay off one’s debts?” 

“ Creditors try to make us believe so. But pray, whence this 
monomania of calls?” 

“ What would you say if I had fallen in love with your beauty 
and talent?” 

ni should say at once, and explicitly, that you had committed 
a folly.” 

“Well, then, suppose I should have fallen in love with 
another ?” 

“T should say, are you not as certain of losing your time as with 
myself? Do I know the lady you have honoured with your love?” 

“ Madame de Nerville.” 

“Madame de Nerville! Tell me, my good friend, are you 
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going to the Rhine this summer, for Jeanne is bound to the 
Pyrenees, and the sooner you place an interval of distance between 
you the better?” 

“T cannot separate myself thus. I have loved her for a year. | 
must speak to her first. Do you think that, accompanied by you, 
she would take a drive in the Bois this evening?” 

“Chilo sa. Youcantry. Write to her, and I will send the 
letter.” 

Louis Vendel wrote with a tremulous hand an invitation as if it 
came from Madame de Ramon. It is not far from the Rue Mon- 
taigne to the Avenue Marbeuf, and the valet returned with an 
answer in a quarter of an hour; but those fifteen minutes appeared 
to Vendel to be considerably more than an hour. Madame de 
Nerville accepted the engagement, and Vendel issued forth in 
ecstasy to procure an equipage. ‘This did not present great difli- 
culties. ‘There are several establishments in Paris where carriages 
expressly devoted to promenades in the Bois are kept, with liveried 
servants, and everything so arranged that they have so much the 
appearance of a private turn-out as to deceive the most practised 
eye. ‘The coachman had not a red nose, and the two valets wore 
unexceptionable hats and white gloves. ‘The whole had, indeed, 
an imposing and ambassadorial effect. 

But the general aspect of the equipage did not suffice to give to 
Louis Vendel his customary assurance. He felt so little at his ease, 
that the ladies had to talk to one another to keep themselves in 
countenance. He swore that by the time they reached the 
triumphal arch, he would either break his stupid silence or throw 
himself under the wheels of the carriage, yet the vehicle passed 
the barrier without his doing either. Madame de Nerville at length 
made an attempt to relieve the young man of his embarrassment 
by intimating that she experienced a feeling of sympathy for him, 
that she reckoned upon his friendship, and that she hoped she was 
not wrong. ‘The intimation was clear enough, but it only led to 
the explosion which it was intended to have averted. 

“ Madame,” the foolish man replied—and everybody is foolish 
when in love—“ it is not friendship I feel for you.” 

“‘T hope it is not hatred.” 

“Tt is love!” 

“Take care, sir. Madame de Ramon has assured me that you 
are a man of sense: what you say might be taken as an im- 
pertinence. Why, you do not even know me?” 

“T have known you for nearly a year. I first saw you at 
Dieppe, and I have loved you ever since.” 

“Nonsense. I am young, a widow, not absolutely ugly, and so 
men deem it necessary to treat me, every one of them, to the same 
tune. Iam weary of their sentimental platitudes. If you would 
be my friend, sir, do play upon some new instrument. The old 
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one is as discordant to my ears as a barrel organ. I never reward 
the grinders.” ry! 

“Yet they are deserving of your pity. If they play it is because 
they are hungry.” 

“ And you, too—you pretend that you are hungry? An 
appetite of eleven months! My dear Ugolino, you really frighten 
me. Your first bite will be something terrible. I tell you what. 
You have been told that I am a coquette, or you will soon be told 
so. It is a calumny propagated by idiots. I do not dislike the 
attentions of sensible men, but I do not like them to annoy me 
with unmeaning declarations: Now the programme of our frend- 
ship must be that you conform to the regulations laid down, or 
there can be no friendship between us.” 

Louis Vendel was obliged to succumb. He felt that he had 
made an ass of himself by his hasty declaration, and he had 
strength of mind enough to bide his time. He was rewarded for 
his abstention by becoming more generally communicative, and 
less personal, during the remainder of the drive, and Madame de 
Nerville was so far satisfied with his reformation that, on parting, 
she asked him to come and see her the next day. 

The Avenue Marbeuf is one of the most delightful places of 
residence in all Paris. ‘There are no shops—every house is 
detached, and has its own garden, so secluded that real birds 
build their neststherein. Madame de Nerville dwelt in one of the 
prettiest of these urban villas, and her garden was the most shady 
and the best kept of any of them. When Louis Vendel crossed 
for the first time the threshold of this poetic villa, he feit as if he 
was entering into a temple, and when he was told that madame 
was in the garden, he walked into it with an almost religious 
emotion. But this solemn feeling received a rude shock when he 
heard a man’s voice, and, when coming in presence of the person 
in conversation, he found that it was the counsellor; he wished 
him and the whole Court of Requests at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

He had, however, been taught his lesson, and he made a suc- 
cessful attempt at appearing the most disinterested and uncon- 
cerned visitor that chance could have thrown in the way of a 
pretty young widow and a middle-aged man in a sober position of 
life. His spite, however, displayed itself in-knocking off the heads 
of the flowers as he sat talking; and he could scarcely subdue some 
manifest expression of annoyance, when Madame de Nerville inti- 
mated that she had asked the counsellor to tea, and she expected 
that Vendel would also favour her with his company. There was 
no help for it—two, he felt too well, would, comme to the old 
proverb, be company, three none, but he had promised to behave 
himself like a man and not as a lover. He was once again 
rewarded for his self-control, for shortly after tea the counsellor 
rose up, and, pretending an engagement, took his leave. 
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“You cannot spend the evening with me?” inquired Madame 
de Nerville, evidently annoyed. 

“Tam sorry. It 1s out of my power.” 

“A rendezvous, I suppose?” persevered the pretty widow. 

“Oh, no! a rendezvous for affairs,” responded the counsellor; 
but an ill-concealed agitation and the paleness of his face belied 
his words. 

“My dear musician,” observed Madame de Nerville, when they 
were left alone, “ you seem unhappy unless harping upon the same 
string.” 

“T may well be so. I begin to fear that if you favour me with 
your friendship, it is that you have given your heart to another.” 

“ That is my secret, and you must agree with me that our friend- 
ship is too young yet to entitle you to such delicate confidences.” 

“ Anything rather than the state of torturing anxiety you bid 
me live in. Why did you send M. de Gévres to me at the 
cirque? For I know it was you who whispered to Madame de 
Ramon to invite me.” 

“You are right. I was told that you were a man of sense—one 
less apt to ponder on the same perpetual theme as the generality 
of men. I sought for a friend in you, and I hope I have not been 
mistaken.” 

“If you would only love me for eight days, I should be 
satisfied.” 

“Hight days! Why, if I could love you for eight days should 
I not always love you? Do you think that I give away my heart 
with my mght hand merely to take it back with the left?” 

The conversation was interrupted at this point by visitors. 
Vendel rose as if to go. 

‘“‘] do not wish you to go, stay here,” said the pretty widow, 
almost in a tone of authority. 

Louis Vendel took his seat with the demureness of a well-bred 
pet lap-dog. 

Two days elapsed without his being able to meet Madame de 
Nerville. Becoming impatient he determined to write. He re- 
ceived in reply: 

“JT do not wish to love any one. I cannot do it. I do not 
wish to be loved. ‘The very language is wearisome to me. But 
I should like to keep you as a friend, so come to me to-night 
between eight and ten. I shall be alone.” 

The letter was so explicit that Vendel resolved that he would 
not go. The widow had fairly given him his dismissal, and he 
put on his hat to go to the Cirque to aérate his vexation; but, 
arrived there, his legs carried him on towards the Avenue Marbeuf, 
and almost unconsciously he found himself knocking at the door 
of Madame de Nerville. He could not resist the attraction. He 
did not know what he should say, but he could not remain away 
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from her. He made his way to the customary summer-house in 
the garden, as a soldier advances to the breach, with a resolute 
heart, but his mind variously agitated. Jeanne, the valet had in- 
formed him, was there, and he made no doubt so also was the 
counsellor. But, to his mingled surprise and dismay, Madame de 
Nerville was there alone and in tears. 

“ What is the matter with you, madame?” inquired Vendel, in 
tones of unmistakable anguish; “has any misfortune happened to 

ou?” 

“Oh, it is nothing,” she said, mastering her emotion. “I am 
nervous at times, and thenI weep. Itis very stupid, but I cannot 
help it. I would have loved you if it had been in my power to 
dispose of my heart. But I have faith in your devotion. That 
devotion I want, I have sought for it and I claim it.” 

“You want me, dear Jeanne?” exclaimed Vendel; “ heart and 
arm I am yours.” 

“You have deemed me to be a frivolous, heartless coquette, 
when I am in reality the most miserable of women. I love, and 
am not loved in return. I weep, and he laughs at my tears. I 
have tried to tear him from my heart, I could not do it.” 

“Shall I punish the man who spurns your affection?” asked 
Vendel. 

“No, no,” she replied; “ meet me to-morrow night at eleven 
within a few paces of my house, and you shall know what I want 
of you. Now leave me to my grief and shame.” : 

Vendel was before his time at the rendezvous, and he had been 
Waiting some minutes when he saw a young man, whose features 
were more or less concealed by a sombrero, approaching. He 
could scarcely restrain an exclamation of surprise, when he recog- 
nised Madame de Nerville.” 

“Silence!” she said; ‘let us go to the nearest coach-stand.” 

Madame de Nerville ordered the coach to drive to No. 17, Rue 
Rumfort., The two scarcely exchanged a word on the way. ‘The 
one was full of strange resolve, the other grieved and surprised. 
Arrived at the place indicated, the valet informed the visitors that 
his master was out. 

“Where is he?” inquired the youth with the sombrero. 

“ Monsieur is supping at the Café Riche,” he replied, pocketing 
a louis which had been handed to him. 

“ Alone?” 

“No, with Mademoiselle Aveline, of the Délassements Co- 
miques.” 

Madame de Nerville took Vendel’s arm, and, with his aid, got 
down to the hack, which was ordered to drive to the Café Riche. 

“How you must despise me,” said the young widow to Vendel. 

“ No, madame, I pity you,” replied the latter. 

Arrived at the Café Riche, they succeeded by bribing the waiter 
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in getting a cabinet which adjoined that occupied by Made- 
moiselle Aveline and her admirer. The young lady was making 
as much noise as a grasshopper inspired by the sun, with this dif- 
ference, "that the sun "was set, and her inspiration came from a 
number of long-necked bottles. 

“You see, my dear,” she said or sung, ‘I will forgive you but 
on one condition, and that is that you will no longer attach your- 
self to ladies of the world. In what do they excel us? Are they 
younger, prettier, or more loving? I hate them, as one hates in 
the Silelonnen of the Gaité and the Ambigu. What do they 
not say of us? That we breakfast upon an adolescent, dine upon a 
young man, and sup upon a man of ripe age. One would think 
that we devoured them raw—we are the crocodiles of gallantry, 
and the boa constrictors of sentiment.” 

Mademoiselle Aveline’s admirer was roaring with laughter in a 
manner not at all consistent with his gravity as a counsellor. 

“ What a funny one you are. I like your little finger better 
than a hundred ladies of the world in their own persons. I love 
you to idolatry. The Venus of Milo is not worthy of unlacing 
your boots.” * 

“Stupid!” said the fair one, “ Your Venus of Milo has got 
no arms. The lady you go dancing attendance upon in the 
Avenue Marbeuf is, I dare say, better provided.” 

“T give you my word of honour I have not been near her for 
these three months.” 

“ You do not love her, then—your lady of the world?” 

“T never loved her. I hate her.” | 

Madame de Nerville uttered a little shriek and fell into the arms 
of Vendel, who carried her to her carriage. The fresh air of the 
night, however, gradually revived her. 

“Good-bye,” she said at the door. 

“Shall I see you again, Jeanne?” asked Vendel. 

“‘ Never !” she replied, as she tore herself away. 

One evening, M. de Gévres, Louis Vendel, and the counsellor 
were seated at Madame de Ramon’s. The conversation fell upon 
the disappearance of Madame de Nerville. 

“She must be in the Pyrenees,” observed M. de Gévres. 

“T think she is at Baden,” remarked the counsellor. ‘ Every- 
body is at Baden, and I am going there myself the moment the 
Council of State can dispense with my services.” 

“ Madame de Nerville has withdrawn to a convent,” said Louis 
Vendel, gravely, “and I believe that it is her irrevocable intention 
to take the veil.” 

‘What is that you say?” exclaimed the counsellor. Why itis 
frightful—horrible! A kind of suicide! I shall never be able 
to reconcile myself to the loss. By-the-bye, we are four of us—it 
is raining. Suppose we have a hand at whist?” 
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THE DREAM PAINTER. 


BY DR. J. E. CARPENTER. 


Boox I. 
VII. 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


Ir Bertha’s parents had been rich enough to receive company 
and to make visits, she might have found a suitable companion 
even in their own humble sphere; an intellect, an intelligence 
like her brother’s, might have captivated her apart from any con- 
siderations of worldly welfare; but their acquaintances were very 
few, and confined to hard-working people like themselves. 

From among the sons of these Bertha had had several offers, 
very matter-of-fact in their way, but as to courtship, the young 
Germans who had been attracted by her beauty were too engrossed 
in their business pursuits, too wedded to them, perhaps, to indulge 
in anything like a romantic attachment. Bertha knew that she 
was fair, fairer than any of her young companions—when was 
beauty ever blind to its own attractiveness?—but she had no idea 
of being won without being wooed; and, besides, she had her 
own reasons for remaining single or for marrying well. 

“Cold, calculating, heartless!” exclaims the reader. Judge not 
the heart of woman. Cold! so is the dull grey sea when the 
winds sleep in their silent caves and leave it passionless, without 
a wave upon its broad, wide surface; but first a whisper, then a 
louder cry, at last a roar; it is the same sea, now lashed to fury, 
and irresistible in its might. So to the coldest, stillest heart may 
come a whisper, very faint at first, but still prophetic of a coming 
storm. 

The whisper that came to the heart of Bertha was a very 
distant one, the faintest echo of her own wild thoughts: * Who 
was the handsome stranger ?—was he really looking at me?” This 
was all, Not a thought beyond had entered into her imagi- 
nation. 

And yet the next evening found Bertha in the promenade again, 
listening to the music. “She would have been there had the 
stranger not been there on the previous evening’—this she said 
to herself—“ it was so dull at home, with Leopold never there to 
read to her in the evening.” 

This evening the count was not the “ observed of all observers;” 
the light overcoat was exchanged for a dark surtout, the primrose 
gloves for grey ones, and altogether he had assumed the costume 
of a man desirous to avoid rather than seek general observation. . 

Bertha, somehow, found herself near the same spot that she had 
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occupied the evening before, but among the promenaders her eye 
did not rest upon the handsome stranger. 

The band was performing a selection from Weber’s magnificent 
opera of “ Der Frieschiitz”—a cornet, wen f played, was 
warbling the lovely air known through the English adaptation as 
“Through the Forest, through the Forest,” supported by the 
lightest possible accompaniment of the other instruments, pre- 
viously to bursting out in one grand swell into the tuneful Brides- 
maids’ Chorus—Bertha was listening in a dreamy sort of way, 
but she was thinking of something else. Presently she heard a 
voice say in an undertone: 

“ Charming—capital—exquisite !” 

She looked round,‘the stranger was standing by her side; she 
had not observed his approach, he had come from behind; her 
face, like those of the rest of the listeners, had been turned towards 
the musicians. 

“ There is something in those delicious strains of Weber’s that 
seems to suit the evening and the open air,” said the stranger, 
half in soliloquy; “the sparkling melodies of the Italian school 
seem to require the glitter and the glare of the opera house to 
make them appreciable. What is your opinion, mademoiselle ?” 

‘He called her mademoiselle purposely; he wished to convey to 
her that he did not regard her in the same light that he did the 
ordinary promenaders, chiefly townspeople of the middle class. 

“ T have had no opportunity of making the comparison,” replied 
Bertha, timidly. 

“ And yet you seem passionately fond of music?” 

“Yes, I know many Italian airs; what I meant was, I have 
had no opportunity of judging of the effect of an operatic per- 
formance.” 

“ Ah! yet you have travelled?” 

“No, I have never been twenty miles beyond my native town; 
but I think all music that has soul in it like Weber’s, or our own 
townsman’s, Beethoven’s, very beautiful.” 

“You have not travelled, then? And yet, what need. Your 
scenery here is so grand, I think it would reconcile me to a per- 
= exile from my native land, beautiful though it is, and called 

y enthusiasts the land of love and song.” 

Bertha did not dare to ask a question, but she gathered from 
this that the stranger was an Italian; she could only hazard the 
commonplace remark that the scenery of the Rhine was admired 
by all who visited it. 

The count was too wily to push the conversation beyond the 
mere oe admissible between strangers, but he contrived 
to prolong it, and succeeded in interesting Bertha in the descrip- 
tion of many places he had visited; he discovered, too, that she 
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had a certain knowledge of art, and that she took an interest in 
the fortunes and misfortunes of artists, upon which the conversa- 
tion happened to turn. 

A pause in the music and the conversation at the same time 
caused Bertha to look round. How long had she suffered the 
stranger to stand there talking to her? This was what she 
thought when she observed several pairs of eyes directed towards 
them; therefore she moved from the spot, and making the 
stranger a slight inclination of the head, passed to another part of 
the grounds. 

The count raised his hat as before, and mingled with the crowd. 
But this evening he did not suffer her to pass out of the avenue 
unobserved. He went to his hotel, threw a long cloak over his 
dress, put on a travelling-cap, which came far down over his fore- 
head, and immediately returned. 

When the company began to leave the promenade the count 
stood behind those who were waiting at the entrance of the avenue 
for their friends to join them. Bertha was among the first to 
depart ; the count, at a sufficient distance, followed her, marked 
her down at her father’s dwelling, and obtained from the an- 
nouncement over the shop-front his second piece of information, 
her other name. 

“Only a tailor,” he said to himself, “and yet she seemed very 
intellectual. It will never do to make her aware of my count- 
ship, or she will be flying off before I have a chance of saying a 
word to her.” 

The count returned to his hotel to amuse himself at écarté with 
a fellow-lodger with whom he had scraped acquaintance, and 
Bertha retired to her dreams. i 

This night they were confused and undefined, but the whisper 
that spoke to her heart breathed a little louder. 

The next day Bertha began to reason with herself, and reason 
told her that she had committed a very grave imprudence in 
suffering a stranger to be talking to her so long; she, therefore, 
resolved that she would not visit the promenade for some days, 
as by that time the stranger would in all probability have pro- 
ceeded on his journey. She decided to take her evening walk by 
the banks of the Rhine, dear to her by the remembrance of her 
brother, and of a few sketches of the immediate locality which he 
had left behind. 

This was precisely what the count had calculated upon. He 
knew if he had asked Bertha to grant him a clandestine meeting 
he would have been instantly refused. He guessed that her 
innate modesty and her self-esteem would prevent her from coming 
a third evening to the same place, and he took his measures ac- 
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cordingly. He determined that their next meeting should appear 
to be accidental. 

The third meeting did take place, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
on the third evening. pe O€ 

To Bertha this appeared a sort of fatality—with the count it 
would have taken place in whatever part of the town she might 
have happened to walk alone. 

It is not our intention, in following the count in his pursuit of 
Bertha, to detail minutely all the further conversations that took 
place between them; suffice it to say, they were such as have 
passed between others, similarly circumstanced, and will pass, 
again and again, while love true or false is made at the twilight 
hour, and young hearts yield because they are human, varied 
only by the relative position of the parties. The count never 
confided to Bertha his real name; he wooed her in his false one, 
as false as the honeyed words that fell from his lips when, at last, 
he breathed a passion that he only feigned. He told her that he 
was a gentleman of independent means, that he was heir to a guodly 
estate, the only truth that he did tell her, and which a letter in 
his possession addressed to him in his travelling name enabled him 
to confirm; he pleaded to her that youth, beauty, and intelligence 
was all he looked for in a wife; he enlarged on the luxury of 
travelling at ease and enjoying the gaiety of foreign capitals; 
above all on the advantages of position. And then he spoke of 
his Italian home, and his estate where, when the gaieties of 
London and Paris cloyed, they would return, and, happy among 
their tenantry, enjoy the repose that the evening of life requires, 
and that the excitement of brilliant society makes so welcome and 
so acceptable—in short, he spread before her a most dazzling 
future. 

It must not be supposed that this was the result of one or two - 
meetings. Bertha had become fascinated with the count, and 
believed in his apparent disinterestedness. Was hers an isolated 
case? Unfortunately we need not turn to the pages of romance 
to find many similar ones. Her first false step had been in not 
trusting her mother with her secret, and now she feared to do so. 
Scores of times she prayed that he would soon leave her and go— 
but still she met him ; she doubted, sometimes, but yet she listened. 
She had allowed him to love her, and now would she cast him off? 
This was his constant plea. Would he make a formal demand of 
her hand of her parents? Yes, if she wished it; but there was a 
fearful bar to the probability of their giving their consent. Why 
had he not thought of that before? But love laughs at such 
trifles. Bertha and her parents were Protestants; he, an Italian, 
was Roman Catholic. Could they not be married firsi in his 
church, and then according to the rites of her religion? Her 
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parents would forgive what was inevitable, and she would be the 
means of making them rich and happy. No! it could never be— 
she could not marry without the consent of her parents. Then 
he would demand her of them; but he knew the result, a refusal; 
and then she would be forced to marry one of those detested 
suitors who had already demanded her hand of them; he had 
wormed this secret out of Bertha during one of their evening 
walks, She admitted it—no! their meetings must be kept secret 
from her parents, and they must part. Then it was that the 

ractised skill of the count came into full play ; he ceased to urge 
bet’ he assumed to be wretched and dejected; he spoke only of 
his own misery—of the impossibility of living without her; he 
hinted at suicide; he would go as he came, without one being in 
the world to live or care for him, lonely wanderer as he was—he 
with wealth and power at his command, so worthless to him, 
unless she would consent to share them. 

As time rolled on, the count began to get impatient of delay; 
he was living at an expensive hotel, and no opportunity had been 
afforded him of replenishing his purse to any extent. He must 
make a last effort, or be content to give up his prize. Latterly he 
had really become fond of Bertha, and had she been an heiress, 
moving in society that would have been useful to him, he would 
have proposed formally for her hand, and not have dreamt of 
persuading her to fly with him before the marriage ceremony 
was performed, as he seriously assured her it should be in the first 
town they arrived at, when they were safe from pursuit, and not 
likely to meet any obstacle to their union. The marriage he pro- 
posed was a Roman Catholic one; he knew, however, that such a 
marriage, unless the ceremony was repeated according to the 
forms of her own religion, would not be considered a legal one, 
but he endeavoured to persuade her that it was, and to act under 
an impression that he knew to be false; his criminality would, 
therefore, be the greater, or, rather, his only would be the crime, 
for it made a mockery of a religious ceremony, and imperilled the 
fame of a woman who, by insisting on a marriage at all, took the 
only means at her command to preserve her honour unblemished. 
The second marriage he was resolved never should take place, and 
he could easily demand a separation from her if the time should 
ever arrive to make it convenient or expedient. It was a cold- 
blooded and cruel calculation to make, but we are speaking of a 
cruel and heartless man. True, Bertha, by conforming to the 
religion of her husband before marriage, would render the second 
ceremony unnecessary; but it was not his policy to endeavour to 
convert her, and the abjuring of her religion after marriage would 
not render the ceremony any more binding. 
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It may be to remind the reader that to Bertha he 
was simply Signor Basil Monti. Such was the name of his 
maiden aunts, and as their estate was well known on the Conti- 
nent, it had often served him in the place of a legitimate 
introduction. 

It was nearly a month after the first meeting of the count and 
Bertha in the gardens that the latter consented to meet him yet once 
again—an interview which she had assured him must be their last. 
_ The position in which Bertha found herself placed had so 
worked upon her mind, that she had become nervous and excited, 
and she had already aroused the apprehensions of her mother. 
That something was going wrong the good woman felt assured— 
what, she could not tell; but'as all her questions and cross-ques- 
tions seemed to excite her daughter more and more, she ceased to 
harass her, but she determined to watch her closely. This Bertha 
perceived ; it was impossible that this could go on much longer 
and her secret remain undiscovered; she dared not venture out 
night after night, as she had done at first, and had made several 
appointments with the count which she failed to fulfil. An excuse 
to get out was now necessary, at least she — it expedient to 
make one, though it was never necessary when her conscience told 
her she was free to come and go just as she listed. Yes! she was 
resolved at last that she would end it. 

It was late before Bertha could get out. She had some work 
to finish. How she hated and despised that work now! At last 
the task was accomplished, and the work had to be taken home. 
Bertha needed no excuse for getting out, for she must take it. If 
he should see her trailing along with a milliner’s basket? What 
degradation! She was almost glad that the twilight was beginning 
to fall, though she knew that she had kept him waiting. Very 
timidly did she peer down the street to see that no one was watch- 
ing. Then she euiie’ to one of the houses in the square, where 
she left the work, and the basket to be sent for in the morning. 
She who at a word might have riches showered into her lap. 

With trembling steps Bertha hurried to the place of meeting ; 
she crossed the square, threaded the avenues leading to the uni- 
versity, and turned down the path that led to the mver. It was 
nearly a quarter of a mile beyond that she had promised to meet 
the count, very near the outskirts of the town. 

He was there, waiting for her; walking to and fro with an im- 
patient step. 

“ Bertha, my beloved, I thought you were never coming,” said 
the count, very sadly. 

“You must not address me so, nor must I call you Basil any 
more. It must be our farewell meeting.” 
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This she said as calmly as she could, but her tears almost choked 
her utterance. 

“ Bertha, Bertha, do not deprive me of all hope. I am here to 
make you my wife, or you are here to——” 

The count paused, and took from his pocket a small mahogany 
case; this he opened, and in the light of the full moon, which had 
now arisen clear and bright over the flowing Rhine, there glittered 
two small barrels of blue steel. One of these he took in his right 
hand, and returned the case into his pocket. 

“Basil, Basil!” cried the affrighted girl, “what does this 
mean ?” 

“Not in your sight, Bertha, be assured of that. I will not even 
accuse you of driving me toit. But if this must be our last meet- 
ing, what have I to live for?” 

The count saw the impression he had made in the look of horror 
with which Bertha regarded his display of the instrument of de- 
struction. If she had only known his coward heart, she might 
have smiled at his menace, and left him with perfect safety. His 
hot Italian blood once aroused, he might have used the instrument 
on another in the heat of passion, regardless of the consequences, 
but on himself, never. 

“ Basil, this is cruel. You know, were I your wife, you could 
never take me into the society of your equals. My humble 
station would be mocked by your fine relations and friends, and 
then I should become a burden to you, and you would despise 
me.” 

“ Bertha! can you love me and say this? In London, Paris, 
everywhere, you would shine as my equal; the wife of” He 
had almost committed himself and said a count, but he concluded: 
“The wife of any man takes rank from her husband, and with 
your talents, you were born to adorn any station.” 

“T hear your flattery, Basil, but it can never be. I would never 
consent to go from my parents’ roof, unless——” 

“Unless, Bertha! unless? Then you give me hope?” 

“No; I can give you no hope—unless 1 were the wife of the 
man I went away with.” 

“Joy, Bertha, joy! You give me life—you give me happiness 
—you give me hope.” 

“ Basil !” 

“Listen. You know, Bertha, that a marriage by a priest of my 
own persuasion is binding upon me. You know, too, a marriage 
ina Roman Catholic place of worship is impossible here, for it 
could not take place secretly. I have told ‘es that a marriage by 
one of our own priests, anywhere, is still a marriage. I have 





found a priest who is willing to unite us, and in a sacred edifice. 
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Amid the ruins of the old convent, not far from hence, there is a 
chapel, dilapidated, but still standing, with its walls and altar 
oliek The wreaths that nature has formed have supplanted 
those cut by the sculptor’s hand, and for the fretted roof it has 
nothing but the broad blue sky, but still it is a chapel, dedicated 
to the Virgin, whom I worship. There, Bertha, we will breathe 
our mne> 8 vow to-morrow morning in the sight of Heaven and in 
the presence of the holy father, who will attest our union. An 
hour after daybreak he shall be there.” 

“ Basil! this priest—has he the power?” 

“Yes, dearest, full power; he shall tell you so himself. Yon 
can question him. He shall give you a certificate under his hand 
that the ceremony has been performed. You will be my wife, and 
far from hence you will adorn the station for which nature has 
fitted you, and where your beauty will not be wasted on a few 
lowly admirers.” 

“ But my parents,” again pleaded Bertha. 

The count saw that she was beginning to give way. 

“This is folly, dearest Bertha,” he said, reproachfully. ‘“ Have 
they not suggested that the time has come that you should think 
of leaving them ?” 

« Yes! my mother has. But I know not what to think.” 

“ Think only, dearest, that it is a dream come true. A singular 
fatality has thrown us together. I, a wanderer for so many years, 
never to have found an object worthy of my love till now. Oh! 
say not it is chance, Bertha; it is fate that links us together. 

hy should we endeavour to shun what we could not avoid ?” 

The count had found out another phase of Bertha’s character, 
that she shared much of the superstition so inherent in her brother’s 
disposition. . 

“Oh! it is such a perilous step, Basil. IfI should be tempted 
to take it, and if you should hereafter give me cause to regret it; 
if for you I should leave father, mother, all, and you should not 
give me your whole, your lifelong love, a curse would fall on you. 
I feel it, and through me No! even now we had better 

art.” 

She said all this with a solemn energy that would have startled 
an ordinary libertine, and have turned him from his purpose, but 
the count really intended introducing Bertha into society as his 
wife, though it might be necessary for him to repudiate the mar- 
riage in the event of a really ant one presenting itself. 

“In either case,’ he reasoned with himself, “her worldly 
position will be advanced, for I shall take care to provide for her, 
come what may.” 


Considering the very precarious means by which the count had 
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to provide for his own ertagnerion this was a very jesuitical 
reasoning, and he had often broken promises even more solemnly 
made; but the contemplation of a crime is generally accompanied 
by some ay that seems to justify, or at least to mitigate it. 

“ Bertha,” he said, “may that time never come.” 

“You say so now.” 

“ And you, Bertha, do you not say so. Do you wish me to 
forget you?” 

“Yes, if you will but leave me.” 

“ Ah! and you, then, will endeavour to forget me?” 

“Oh! no, no, Basil. I will never forget you. I will pray for 

ou—lI will think of you as a dear friend, lost to me for ever.” 

“ And you will love me still?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Then, Bertha, dearest Bertha, we will not part.” 

Bertha instantly detected that she had betrayed her real feelings 
to Basil; she turned very faint, and stretched out her hands as if 
in search of something to support her. The count observed that 
she was falling; the next moment his strong arm supported her by 
the waist, and he pressed her, panting, to his bosom. 

Not the next morning, nor the next; she must have some little 
time to collect her thoughts, to think of something to lull the 
suspicions of her parents. Heaven forgive her if she was doing 
wrong, but on the third she would meet him in the ruined convent. 
This on his sacred promise that the priest should be there to unite 
them, and that a marriage in the open day, in a Protestant church, 
should take place between them, binding her in her conscience as 
firmly as he told her that Roman Catholic marriage would bind 
him. All this the count assured her of; he was impatient of the 
delay that she proposed, but jhe would yield it to her love, to her 
entreaties, and in proof of his sincerity. 

All this passed between them as they retraced their stepsp—when 
they a i where the more public streets rendered it imprudent 
for them to be seen together, the fatal promise had been given, 
and Bertha returned to her father’s house the betrothed of a 
stranger to his hearth, of a man who had come to her like a 
shadow in a dream, whose antecedents were a mystery to her, and 
who would lead her forth into lands unknown to her, amid people 
whose ways were strange to her, and to whom, alone in the wide 
world, she would henceforth look for support, for comfort, and 
protection. 

«» Unlike most young women of her own age, Bertha had no con- 
fidante—she had never spoken of her former suitors, such as they 
were, to any besides her brother, and now, where was he? The 

had not yet heard from him—he was lingering somewhere on his 
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lonely journey; but even had he been at home to advise her, this 
was a secret she would hardly have dared to intrust him with— 
only, if Leopold had been with her, Basil might not in the first 
instance have accosted her. 

More nervous and agitated than before, in spite of her endea- 
vours to keep calmer, Bertha, the next morning, felt her spirits 
giving way, and her appetite failing her; this was the re-action 
consequent on the strong excitement of the previous evening. 

“This will never do, “Bertha,” said her mother. What is the 
matter, my child?” 

“ Nothing, mother—a headache—I shall soon get over it.” 

“Perhaps it is the work, Bertha; you want rest, a change of 
scene would be good for you.” 

“ Yes,” said Bertha, briefly, for want of a better answer. 

“T have been thinking it over,” replied the Frau Sternemberg; 
“ would you like to go to Dentz for a few weeks? Your Aunt 
Zimmerman would be very happy to receive you. The steam- 


boat for Cologne passes every evening, and it would not be a long 
nor an expensive journey.” 


“ T should like it, mother,” said Bertha. 
She hoped from this to obtain the opportunity for which she 
"ys watching, but it was another journey that she was thinking 
of. 

“ Very well, Bertha, when could you be ready? I can spare 
you now, for we are not likely to be very busy. You can go to- 
morrow if you like.” 


: S N ot to-morrow, mother, I could not get ready; but the next 
ay. 

“Yes, that will be better; I can then write to your aunt to- 
day, and she will send some one down to the bridge to meet you.” 

Dentz is a small town situated opposite to Cologne, by which 
it is connected by the far-famed bridge of boats which crosses the 
Rhine, and is said to exceed thirteen hundred feet in length; it is 
floated out in the centre to allow the steam-boats and other craft 
to navigate the river. 

“You can trust me away from you, mother?” said Bertha, a 
strange infatuation causing her to hover about the very brink of 
her secret. 

“ Away from me!” exclaimed her mother, bustling about, now 
that it was settled that Bertha was to take her holiday; “if you 
had taken my advice, you would have married and settled away 
from us long before this. I was, long before I was your age.” 

Pa ae A in harmony was this with Bertha’s thoughts at the 
moment; it almost served her as a pretext, an excuse, for the 
imprudence she was about to commit. 


“ All in good time, mother,” she replied, with a very faint smile. 


? 
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«T shall run away from you some day, and when I come back and 
ask your forgiveness, you’ll forgive me, mother, won’t you?” 

Bertha was approaching very near the edge of her precipice—a 
more far-seeing woman than the simple Frau Sternemberg would 
have divined her meaning; she replied only: 

“T don’t see the necessity of any running away, Bertha; you 
have only to hold up your finger and may choose a husband from 
half a dozen that I han of.” 

“No,” said Bertha to herself, “I must not, I cannot trust my 
mother.” 

The day passed much as the others had done lately, and so did 
the next, only Bertha appeared very thoughtful. The necessity 
of packing her boxes gave her an excuse for keeping as much as 

ossible from under her mother’s eye. 

At length the third morning broke pale and grey, and Bertha, 
muffled in her veil, stole from her room and went out into the quiet 
street before any of the household were about. She must make 
some excuse for her morning walk; she knew not what at present. 
Perhaps, even at the last hour, Basil would give her back her 
promise, and then she would make a full confession of her un- 
dutiful conduct, secure of forgiveness from her indulgent parents. 

The mists were still hanging over the surface of the Rhine as 
she bent her solitary way to the ruined convent; not a soul was 
about; not a boat yet disturbed the ripples of the shrouded river ; 
here and there, in thin wreaths, the mist had begun to curl, look- 
ing like ghosts vanishing at the break of day, returning to their 
haunted halls and melting gradually in the morning air. 

As Bertha approached, with faltering steps, nearer to the ruin, 
she recognised Basil. He wore his long travelling-cloak and his 
cap, and, as he stood upon a broken column, watching for her 
approach, he looked, in the grey light, like some evil spirit of the 
Rhine awaiting its victim. 

As Bertha got nearer he leaped from his elevated position and 
hastened towards her. 

“Dearest Bertha——” 

“The priest, Basil—the priest!” she gasped, interrupting his 
first words; “ he is not here, then?” 

“Yes, Bertha, he is here, a priest of the holy order of Jesus, an 
Italian who speaks German, but not fluently. I will lead you to 
him. Question him, dearest. I have not deceived you,” - 

The count led Bertha through the interior of the ruin into the 
little chapel. Standing before what was once the altar, but which 
was now only a shapeless mass of crumbling masonry, the outline 
clearly defined, but all the tracery long since obliterated, stood a 
oa man of sinister aspect, enveloped, like the count, in a long 
cloak, 
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Leading Bertha towards him, the count said: 

“‘ Father, the maiden to whom I am betrothed; she wishes to 
converse with you for afew moments before sacrament of marriage 
is taken by us.” 

The count then retired for a few paces, leaving Bertha with 
the priest. 

It may be necessary to inform some of our readers that the 
marriage ceremony is regarded as one of the sacraments in the 
Romish Church. 

“Speak, maiden,” said the priest; “speak, and fear not.” 

“ Pardon me, reverend father,” said Bertha, “but a maiden’s 
fame is too dear to her to throw it recklessly away, but I wished 
to know if you really are——” 

“Do you doubt, then, the fidelity of your lover?’ said he, 
interrupting her. 

“No, no, but I risk so much; if you are really a priest, I 
appeal to you to know if I may take this step with safety?” 

“My daughter, I understand your caution,” replied the Jesuit, 
“and I applaud it. The garb of the priest is not assumed like 
the disguise of a gallant at the carnival.” 

He threw off his cloak and discovered the ordinary dress of a 
priest, not the vestments, but the cassock and the narrow neck- 
band worn in public by the Catholic priests in most countries. 

“ And in this place,” asked Bertha, tremblingly, “no longer 
devoted to public worship, is it here that the ceremony may be 
truly performed ?” 

“My daughter,” returned the Jesuit, solemnly, “ wherever the 
priest chooses to plant the symbol of his Church there is the altar. 
Our Church is universal, its power extends to the far ends of the 
globe, even to the backwoods of the Far West, wherever man has 
penetrated or may penetrate, there will they be set up. Ruin may 
fall upon its ancient shrines as upon this, but the spirits of the 
saints still guard them. Consecrated to the blessed Virgin it is 
beyond the power of man to make this shrine unholy. Behold, 
I restore to it the emblem before which thousands have knelt 
within its sacred walls.” 

The Jesuit took from his pocket a small ivory crucifix, which 
he placed horizontally upon the stone slab that had probably been 
an altar-table, and knelt before it. 

Bertha turned round as if looking for Basil. Following the 
example of the priest, he was already on his knees. 

She could no longer doubt. 

“You love this man?” asked the priest, who rose after having 
muttered a short prayer. 

Bertha bent her eyes to the ground. 

“ And would follow him wherever he would lead you?” 
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+ “No, reverend father, I would leave him even now for ever. 
unless” —and her face deepened with a crimson blush—“ unless i 
can go forth with him as my husband.” 

“ Daughter, thou knowest not thy strength nor thy weakness; 
flesh is frail, human passions are strong. It is to prevent the pos- 
sibility of this crime that I have consented to unite you.” 

The Jesuit said nothing of that other inducement that the 
count had found to reconcile his conscience. He had known him 

ears ago in Rome, had recognised him among the strangers at 
sang only a few days before, and then only he conceived the 
idea of blinding Bertha by a ial marriage. 

That the Jesuit saw through him there can be but little doubt, 
for he put to Bertha no test of her religious faith; he had received 
the assurance of the count that it corresponded with his own, and 
that was enough for himif he should ever be called upon to answer 
for his act to his superiors. 

The Jesuit made a sign to the count to approach; bidding both 
kneel down, he then recited some prayers in Latin, which Bertha 
could not comprehend. When the ceremony, which he read from 
a small pocket ritual, was concluded, he blessed them and extended 
the crucifix towards them. Then taking from his pocket a pen 
and ink-horn and a slip of paper, he wrote what purported to be 
a certificate of the marriage, which Bertha and Basil signed and 
he countermgnen. This he gave to Bertha, and then resumed his 
cloak. 

“ Farewell,” he said, extending his hand to Bertha; “remember 
the vow you have taken. Pray to the blessed Virgin to keep you 
a true and faithful daughter of the holy Church. May all good 
saints watch over and protect you !” 

Bertha shuddered. 

“‘ Had she, then, in taking these vows in a language which was 
strange to her, done that which might be construed into the 
changing of the faith in which she was reared ?” 

She turned to Basil imploringly. 

“What does he mean, Basil?” 

“Fear not, dearest Bertha, dearest wife,” he said; “ these priests, 
they scruple at no means to frighten the timid to become converts 
to their faith. I question not your belief. You have said nothing 
to make him think——” 

7 “Qh no, no, death rather than that!” she said, interrupting 

im. 

But the words of the priest, who had meanwhile silently de- 
parted, sunk deep into her soul. 

The morning was now breaking fully, and it was necessary that 
they should part. Bertha intrusted to Basil the plan that had so 
opportunely presented itself for her escape and left him, entreating 
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him not to follow her, but to remain where he was until there 
was no chance of their being seen in sight of each other by any 


one along the path or on the river. 
When Battin wendhed home one of Sternemberg’s journeymen 


was taking down the shutters, and her mother was already in the 
parlour fidgeting about. 

“What a fmght you have given me, Bertha,” said the latter, 
“ Where have you been, child?” 

“For a walk, mother,” replied Bertha, sitting down to recover 
her breath. 

“For a walk !—at this hour! After what you said yesterday, 
I thought you had run away in real earnest. Where have you 
been, child?” 

“T have been,” said Bertha—she had not yet been able to form 
the excuse in her mind—“I have been to the ruins of the old 
convent.” 

“ And pray what took you there at this hour?” 

“y] wie to see it again, mother. You know it is the ruin 
Leopold was so fond of sketching.” 

“ Asif the ruin was likely to run away,” said the matter-of-fact 
dame. ‘ What could have put that into your head?” 

“T thought that, as I am going away—lI thought that, perhaps, 
I might never see it again.” 

. i really think the girl is bewitched. There, don’t cry; go 
and take your things off. I hope your walk has given you an 
appetite for your breakfast, for you have not eaten much lately.” 

ain Sternemberg, who was not habitually an early riser, now 
entered the parlour. Bertha was therefore spared further ques- 
tioning, and the three sat down to breakfast. 

It was with an almost superhuman effort that Bertha managed 
to control herself—she felt that she should like to utter a loud 
scream—to dash some heavy article from the breakfast-table 
through the looking-glass—to do anything unreasonable or ex- 
travagant to give her pent-up feelings reliei—she, with that great 
secret upon her, with no one to impart it to, no one to confide in. 

She scarcely touched her breakfast—she could not swallow; she 
felt choking; she could barely raise with her trembling hands a 
cup of coffee to her lips. 

“Go to your room, child, and lie down,” said her mother, in 
answer to her beseeching looks, “or you will not have strength 
enough left for your journey.” 

Glad to escape at any risk, Bertha rose from the breakfast-table 
and left the room. 

“It is a good thing she is going,” said the Frau Sternemberg 
to her husband. “It is the work that has done it. Bertha is far 
from strong. I hope this holiday will do her good.” 
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As the day wore on, Bertha felt the necessity of making an 
effort. She came down calmer, but very pale. This her mother 
only attributed to her loss of appetite. 

At last the hour came when the steam-boat was expected to pass. 
Bertha’s luggage was wheeled to the landing-place by one of the 
saaeeate, and her father accompanied her to the wharf to see 
her off. 

When Bertha parted from her mother she fell upon her bosom 
and felt that even her sobs and tears were a relief. The good 
creature would have sobbed and wept too, had she thought that 
that parting might be for ever. 

The last bell was being rung upon the steam-boat when a porter 
from one of the hotels came hastily on, wheeling on a hand-truck 
a quantity of luggage. 

e was followed y a passenger in a long cloak, whose fur ca 
almost concealed his features. In another moment the luggage an 
the passenger were on board, the hawsers were drawn in, and the 
boat, gaining the centre of the stream, glided rapidly on. 

The honest tailor remained on the wharf, waving his handker- 
chief until it was out of sight, but he failed to observe any parting 
signal waved to him in return. 








THE FRENCH OFFICER'S DAUGHTER. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


[Among the dead, after the sanguinary battle of Woerth, a French captain was 
found with a letter crisped up in his hand; it was from his little daughter 
a child; it expressed deep affection, and great sorrow at his absence, an 
hoped that he would soon return and embrace her, and console her mother. | 


HE held it in his hand; 

For he had plucked it from his bleeding breast, 
As dying on the crimson field he lay, 

And the small missive to his lips he | peer 
Calling up thoughts of dear ones far away. 


He held it in his hand; 

And though the fight raged on—a tumult dire— 
The rush of squadrons—volleys—shouts and cries, 

The boom of cannon, whizzing balls, and fire, 


Still on that paper fixed his glazing eyes. 
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He held it in his hand; 
His child’s fond letter from her distant home ; 
It breathed of warm remembrance, purest love, 
And grief that asked him back—up yon blue dome, 
There only should they meet—in lands above. 


He held it in his hand; 

Blood flowed from mortal wounds—he felt them not; 
Thought from that field of horror flew away; 

He saw a tranquil picture—cne dear spot, - 
And his unconscious child at blithesome play. 


It trembled in his hand; _ 

She too was there, his young, loved, faithful wife, 
Who sent him forth to glory, hoping soon 

To hail him back, victorious from the strife— 
Alas! how all was changed in one brief moon! 


It trembled in his hand; 
He saw no ghastly heaps of dead around, 
But only those loved forms; the cannon’s roar 
Was lost in their dear voices’ gentle sound, 
And in sweet thought he clasped them both once more. 








He crushed it in his hand; 

The brave who faced stern death; who shook his sword 
In danger’s crimson front, and mocked at fears, 

That vision all unnerved; the blood which poured 
Down his scarr’d cheeks, was mingled now with tears. 


His hand sank slowly down ; 

He felt his end approaching ; France! loved France! 
But what to him lost glory that sad hour? 

He saw a small, sweet face, a sunny glance—. 
Farewell, poor innocent !—his pearl, his flower! 


He grasped it feebly now; 
Sinking upon his elbow, low, more low, 

Death came in faintness; now he smiled, then sighed: 
“‘ Heaven shield the fatherless, and soothe her woe !” 


Once more he fondly kissed it—kissed, and died. 
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VALE AND CITY. 


XXXV. 
The Vale. 


I HAVE received your three letters, my dear friend, and after 
each reached me I was glad that I had not replied'to that which had 
preceded it, as I felt that there was nothing on the horizon around 
my tree worth commenting on to you—worth offering to your 
thoughts in the midst of your old and new ideas on German 
matters. As to those about Prussia, I must say that I hold much 
more with Alfieri’s detestation of its military despotism than with 
your new friend Mr. W.’s high estimate of its destiny. Its system 
of education may be good, but even with that it can only make a 
people of able soldiers, trained into a servile obedience, that will 
undoubtedly fit them to grasp and retain provinces and lands 
lying near them, suited for the enlarging and rounding off their 
bounds, nothing more, and the social state wants something more 
in the times in which we live. 

Stupidity and ignorance are fatal things to any people, but more 
than they is blind obedience. The obedience of man to the priest 
cramps the moral nature and limits the social affections. The 
obedience of the soldier to his commander must be that of a 
machine. If it be that of a reasoning man, it is of one whose 
training has made him, under the rude dogma, obey or die! has 
made him able to set at nought both his moral nature and his 
social affections. Of course I do not include in this idea of the 
soldier him who untrained becomes one voluntarily when his country 
isin danger. It is his moral nature and his social affections that 
rouse him to fight. A moment may, however, come in the life of 
a nation, when the trained soldier may be inspired by the generous 
passions of the volunteer. Even such an inspiration did once stir 
the Prussian army, framed as it was by the cunning and energy of 
a subtle despot, to be simply a machine in his hands and those-of 
his successors. The ultimate result of that impulse in 1813 was 
by no means favourable to the development of free institutions in 
Prussia. Can it be that another impulse of the same kind would 
be more favourable to them? Your friend Mr. W. will say that 
it would be so. In that I cannot agree. 

If instead of all that he expects from Prussia, he should find that 
the military tyranny which is educating her unfits for any develop- 
ment but that of a military power, let him not be disappointed. 
And be not you disappointed if what used to be said, that the 
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empire of the land was given to France, prove fallacious too. This 
rising power, which is admired by many, I know, may grasp it. 
And what, too, if the empire of the sea pass from England to a 
descendant of hers on the other side the Atlantic, who has two 
oceans under her control? Well! this is looking too far forward, 
and we can hardly make ourselves satisfied to anticipate such a 
thing. Yet we might be contented even to believe in it, it seems 
to me, if we could also believe that we were destined to have 
instead of it that empire of the air—of the soul, the intellect—to 
which the Germans once aspired. If that empire of the mind were 
a true and real sovereignty, it might console us for many losses of 
another kind. But to make it such, we should have to fall back 
on what we were some centuries ago, not found our sway on what 
we are now. Diffusion of our language and community of thought 
will not suffice for that, although one tongue and one mind spread 
from these islands over the great northern continent of America, 
the newer world of Australia, and a regenerated India. 

What do you think of this empire for us? Do you think it 
possible? We have a language that makes it so in one point of 
view—that of its ruling through the power of expressing the 
thoughts of the free. Even a great German philologist has ac- 
knowledged that its directness and simplicity fit it, more than any 
modern tongue, for this purpose. Thus might those thoughts not 
permitted to be entertained by the speakers of other tongues 
penetrate in this time of reading, of travelling, and of trading, even 
within the bounds of Russia—pierce even through the circle of 
iron within which Prussia means to form her own ideal of the 
citizen; that is, the obedient soldier. Let us, then, hope that, 
with other aid to boot, the independence of England’s descendants 
in the West destine for her language a more extensive and a more 
lasting dominion than the conquests of Alexander effected for that 
of Greece in the East. 

And now I turn to what you say of Herder and Montaigne, that 
they are not writers for women. I acknowledge at once that there 
are many writers who are not women’s authors, because to consider 
for whom they wrote never entered into their minds. They were 
men writing the thoughts of men as they would have spoken them 
to men. But would they have so spoken in the society of women? 
Certainly not. This decides the question on your side, that there 
are books more fitted for men’s reading than for women’s. How 
are we to rectify this matter? for you seem to infer that it needs 
some rectification. I am sure I cannot tell how it can be done in 
these days of universal reading, when every woman can read any 
book she pleases. There is this, however, to be said, that the 
entirely masculine books are essentially books of truth, of strength, 
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of wit. They could have no attraction for the very young—none 
for the loose, vapid mind, seeking a downward course for itself. 
Such a course is found by all who seek it much more easily with- 
out books than with them. For one woman whom a book has 
corrupted—if there be one such—ten thousand have been corrupted 
by the vanities of dress. 

But I fancy I hear you say now, “ Oh, then, the masculine books 
are for old women!” No; I do not admit this if there be evil in 
them. Evil would be a more serious matter to those on the ver 
of the tomb than to those who had the prospect of correcting their 
errors by the teachings of life. Being convinced that there is no 
sex in intellect, none in morals, and doubting the expediency of 
keeping an index of male and female reading, Fasnion that I have 
nothing to suggest further on the curious subject you started 
apropos of Herder. 

You ask, can summer and fine weather not tempt me away from 
my tree? Autumn and fine weather and children have done so. 
Although under my tree I have pleasant memories of favourite 
books and of your society, it is at times too sadly haunted by 
thoughts of the aged, the suffering, the dead. With the wood, 
which you know is near this, no remembrances of that kind are 
connected; the young have filled it for me with gay and happy 
anticipations, and there the past was never present. What a de- 
lightful afternoon we had nutting last week! We envied you not 
the Thuringian woods, the Black Forest, nor aught that you can 
see in Germany. Our day was perfect. The sky, of a deep clear 
blue, seemed to shine with unusual lustre between the branches 
over our heads; and now and then, when we came to a more open 
path or to a glade, we saw it varied by a great cloud of snowy 
whiteness sweeping majestically on. All was beauty above and 
below to me, yet 1 am sure the joyous youngsters thought little of 
any delight connected with the place except that of filling their 
baskets with nuts. 

You never discovered that there is an Arcadia near me? No, 
nor have I either made that discovery. Yet, although there was 
but one Arcadia in the history of the world, and Greece alone 
possessed it, it is certain that with a little more simplicity of taste, 
and something more of facile arrangement in our homes, we might 
contrive to leave with children the remembrance of an Arcadia 
of their own. 

I do not fear your finding any semblance of an Arcadia in 
Germany that can tempt you to remain there. Having said so 
much, I just add that after autumn comes winter, and that you will 
do well to take refuge soon at my fireside. ‘Till then, adieu! 


Nov.— VOL. CXLVII. NO. DXCIX. 2Q 
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XXXVI. 
The City, Cassel. 


I mme@utT find many things in your last letter, my dear friend, 
worthy of comment and of long discussion, but I am disposed to 
begin this letter by a remark on that with which you conclude. 
You say you do not expect me to find an Arcadia in any German 
forest, and seem to suggest that after summer and fine weather 
abroad, it would be as well for me to try winter and good fires at 
home. At home with you? Yes, my thoughts turn quite in that 
direction, and I am glad that some unexpressed sympathy guided 
yours to meet them. It is time to bring my roving to an end— 
and I shall end it—“ until the next time,” you will say, and I do 
not contradict you. We are proceeding from this place to Bonn; 
there the N.’s will remain for the education of their children, and 
I shall go on to England. Having said so much I shall leave 
discussions until we meet, and shall tell you of our movements 
since I last wrote. 

We went from Weimar to Ejisenach, a town that once gave 
shelter to Luther in his youth, and that now shelters an unfor- 
tunate princess who seemed destined to be the queen of a great 
people—I mean, the widowed Duchess of Orleans. Here she and 
her two young sons found an asylum after the events of *48 in 
Paris, A gentleman of the neighbourhood spoke to us in the 
highest terms of the royal exiles, and of the excellent education 
which is being given‘ to the two young princes. Well, the little, 
dull, formal German town seemed to me a dreary place for her and 
them, and if I scorn most of those whom France took back alter 
her last revolution, I heartily pity the mother and the two children 
whom she expelled. Will the day ever come when they may be 
received back by their country? Who can tell? But it seems 
at this moment scarcely probable. 

We heard from another person that of late the duchess has lived 
in some fear of assassination. This became known to him in a 
singular way. He had presented himself at her residence to beg 
the favour of being allowed to exhibit to the two young princes 
some invention, or some curiosity, I know not what, and found 
himself subjected in the ante-chamber to a long scrutiny by several 
persons, who came and went successively, some questioning him 
in one fashion, some in another. At first, this was rather dis 
agreeable, but the cause of it begmning to dawn on him, he 
became amused by it, and showed so frank and easy a manner 
that he disarmed suspicion, and was admitted to the presence of 
the duchess. 

There are, no doubt, two persons whose name, position, and high 
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character, made them objects of dislike—it may be of fear—to the 
present unscrupulous ruler of France, these are the mother of the 
Comte de Paris, and General Cavaignac. Both these persons are 
guided by a sense of duty and honour that seems absolutely un- 
known to a Bonaparte sovereign. ‘The princess, true to the simple 
duties of a mother; the general, true to his duties as a republican 
soldier—are distasteful to the third Napoleon, we are sure; but 
though he is capable of any kind of criminal act against the 
liberties of a people, is he capable of ordering an assassination? 
That is a question for those casuists who have made the larger 
crime more venial than the smaller. 

Of course, that which interested us in Eisenach was not what is 
in any way connected with personages of the presenf time, but 
with those of the past. The Castle of Warteburg, in its neigh- 
bourhood, was the cause of our visiting the town. The personages, 
then, of the past who had some attraction for us, in the first in- 
stance, are, 1 must acknowledge, of very shadowy existence to 
us—these were .the minnesingers of ancient days. Here in this 
castle is a grand hall, in process of restoration to its old state, in 
which were held solemn meetings for contests of music and poetry. 
The victor in them won, with whatever other prize was given him, 
some noble lady’s love, and sung himself and her into great fame 
afterwards; Even seeing the castle to which the minstrels came 
from all points of German land, and the hall that had echoed to 
their strains, did not make them live again for us. Our practical 
ideas about such persons have, in becoming poetical, crystallised 
themselves into a King Alfred, disguised and playing on his harp 
among the Danes. Or in the form of the Welsh bard hurling his 
anathema against King Edward, of 


Ruin seize thee, ruthless king! 
Or of Walter Scott’s Minstrel, to whom 


The way was long, the night was cold. 


All these are such definite forms to us, that the crowd of minne- 
singers were in our fancy but the misty ghosts of Ossian. 

But the Warteburg does bring back to memory in the living 
flesh and blood a man who can never be a mere ghost, though he 
has been dead three centuries—this is Martin Luther. He is not 
dead—he cannot die—for all his work is far from being yet 
accomplished in Germany, or,in Europe. To the Warteburg he 
was carried when he was made in a friendly way prisoner by the 
Elector of Saxony. In the room in which he lived for nearly 
twelve months it required no effort of imagination to picture him 
occupied on his translation of the Bible, or to see him in moments 
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of weariness standing at its window to refresh his mind by a look 
on the wooded hills below and around the height on which the 
castle stands. It is true there is neither dignity, nor grace, nor 
beauty in the man as he lets his eyes wander over God’s fair work 
beyond this forced abode of his, or as he turns sturdily again to 
his own great work in that abode, but there are courage and 
honesty in his look commending him to the regard of the true- 
hearted, the single-minded, who call up the remembrance of what 
he did and what he was. He, alone and unaided in the Warte- 
burg, was forming in the Book, to be ever after open to all men, 
the instrument by which was to be overthrown one of the greatest 
tyrannies the world has ever seen. We left Eisenach, then, with 
our minds full of Luther’s work accomplished, and yet to be 
accomplished. We forgot the exiles sent to it by new revolutions, 
in our thoughts of the great old revolution—the Reformation. 

And now I come to the place from which my letter is dated— 
Cassel. If ever there were a place that had attained to that which 
is called by many the best results of civilisation, that is, the having 
large palaces for its rulers, theatres, museums, picture galleries, 
libraries, buildings for statues, fine gardens, and parks—if ever 
there were a place that had all these, and whilst making them had 
buried them in the slough of its own history, that place is Cassel. 
When one hears that its present ruler insists on retaining the title 
of Elector, and learns from some of the inhabitants of the town 
what his character is, one cannot but recal those years of the last 
century when such a man as this had the power of selling his 
Hessians for so many millions of pounds sterling to England to 
help in fighting her battles. And then the money obtained by 
the sale of this wretched soldiery was spent on the construction of 
one of the worst specimens of bad taste and extravagance that the 
world has seen since the building of Versailles. ‘Truly le Grand 
Monarque had much to answer for in inspiring all the petty and 
vulgar sovereigns of the Germany of his day with the ambition to 
imitate in their fashion his stately follies. The large chateau of 
Wilhelmshdéhe, near this town, is one of the most remarkable of 
these blundering imitations. There utter tastelessness and utter 
recklessness of expense went as far as they could go hand in hand. 
The stone and brick and carved records of the first could not be 
obliterated—the records of the second could; and it was thought 
best that they should vanish from all men’s eyes—the accounts of 
the costs were burnt. 

A man of a race very foreign to Germany, Jerome Bonaparte, 
was once thrust, with the title of King of Westphalia, into pos 
session of these chiteaux, and goods and chattels of the Electors 
of Hesse, where he disported himself for a time, much to his own 
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satisfaction no doubt. It is certain, however, that he left nothing 
testifying either to greater refinement of taste or to better notions 
of governing than the German rulers preceding him had done. 
Now all is, from what I can learn, about as bad as it can be. 

Address your next letter to Bonn, and if you have anything 
more to say on that realm of the air which you would give to 
English thought, say it fearlessly. Yet I am sure that even in 
our letters, mere feminine letters as they are, many a thought has 
been expressed which would cause them to be kept back by the 
Prussian police—if they could read and understand our words, 
Can it be that the literary men, the great thinkers of Germany, 
are afraid to express in letters of friendship all that they feel on 
political matters and their estimate of sovereigns and public men? 
Or that if they do write their real sentiments, it is mat the strict 
seal of secresy? I fear it is so, from something that transpired 
once respecting one of the greatest philosophers of the day. What 
should I have to tell you were I to penetrate into Russia? 
Nothing certainly worse than the police system, the espionage, 
and the heavy drain on the nation of the military organisation of 
Prussia at this time. Again, nothing worse than the police system 
in France, the espionage, and the heavy drain on the nation of an 
outlay by its government on things of mere show and luxury that 
tend ily to vicious indulgences and to the degradation of the 
people. $64 

Having learnt so much, it is time for me to return to England, 
where if I can find anything to say in praise of Russia we will 
discuss it. Au revoir! 





BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 
BY FELIX M‘CABE. 
VI. 


WHO SHALL BE INVITED TO KENNEDY'S BALL? 


Mr. WILLIAM KENNEDY has for many years practised as an 
attorney in Carra, Ballydy, and the surrounding district; he is 
Mr. Phillips’s legal adviser, and is known all over the country by 
the sobriquet of “honest Billy.” It was said his father came 
to the district at a time when the only attorney there had little or 
nothing to do, and, strange to say, in the course of twelve months 
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he managed to have half the barony at loggerheads. His son, the 
present Mr. Kennedy, is not on good terms with his brother chip. 

“ Law, indeed; faith, he knows as much as would take a pig 
out of pound; hang me if he can manage that same even without 
consulting ‘ Blackstone.’ ” 

Such is the character Mr. Kennedy gives his opponent Mr. 
Ray; he will tell you his own opinion has never been set aside, 
not even by the Lord Chancellor of England, and will give you to 
understand that that high functionary has erred in judgment on 
such and such a case. 

“ Bungled, my dear sir—bungled, I assure you. I say so, my 
dear sir, though his lordship is a personal friend of mine.” 

Mr. Kennedy was always fussy and important at the magis- 
trates’ court of Carra, and a great toady and button-holder at the 
Four Courts, Dublin; he would stop Mr. Abjon just as he was 
going in to address the jury on a very important case. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Abjon—how do you do, my dear sir? 
Sure to get a verdict; the jury can’t help themselves; told 
Cowan if any man in the three kingdoms could do it, you 
would.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Kennedy; I will try,” said the leading 
counsel, as he endeavoured to make his way into court. 

“] beg your pardon, my dear sir, only two words,” said the 
attorney, laying his hand on Mr. Abjon’s shoulder. 

“ Pray, be quick,” said Mr. Abjon, pulling out his watch; “if 
I am half a minute late the chief will be in a temper.” 

The attorney took very little notice of the words of the lead- 
ing counsel, and, placing his hand on his arm, walked him across 
the body of the court, as he talked in a most confidential manner 
before several of his opponent’s clients, who were looking on. 

“ You remember, Mr. Abjon, the case we were engaged in last 
spring? Why they want to tax my costs. A word from you, my 
dear sir, will set the matter all right. You know we small rustic 
{ry require a helping hand now and then.” 

“T will see about it,” said Mr. Abjon. 

“Thank you, my dear sir; go in and win,” said Mr. Kennedy, 
as the counsel vanished behind the screen which divided the 
court from the body of the hall. 

As he told Mr. Abjon to go in and win, he spoke quite loud 
enough to be heard by some of the “ Rayites,” as Mr. Kennedy 
called those people who were so simple as to go to his opponent 
for legal advice. He then took out his pocket-book to make 
note of something, conjecturing at the same time that those Con- 
naught gentlemen would come to ask his opinion on the subject, 
which they did immediately they saw him disengaged. 
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“ Sure of a verdict, as certain as you stand there. First-class 
man is Abjon; always thought him so. No better equity lawyer 
anywhere ; a self-made man, mind you. Knew him when he 
could not pay his tailor’s bills. We are no worse friends for all 
that.” 

With all Mr. Kennedy’s legal knowledge he was not capable 
of holding his own in the family circle. He would sometimes 
tell his worthy spouse not to talk such trash; and she very pertly 
would tell him to mind his own business. He educated his 
family very well, and was attached to his second daughter, Nora, 
who had just returned from Brussels, where, her mamma will tell 
you, she was; to receive the final polish. It was in honour of 
Miss Nora that Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy were to give the grand 
ball. 
“You know, William,” said Mrs. Kennedy, “we must send 
out cards.” 

“Botheration to it, woman! Do you think those gentlemen” 
(meaning the, Aberdeen fusileers) “care anything about cards? 
Faith, they don’t.” 

“Well, I know when my mother invited the officers, she 
always sent cards,” said Mrs. Kennedy. 

“ Fudge,” was the only reply which the attorney gave to the 
time-honoured customs of his mother-in-law. 

He was so accustomed to hear every day what was done at 
Derry.Grove by some member of the O’Malley family, that he 
long since ceased to look upon his connexion by marriage in any 
other light than the plague of his life. 

“There is no use in arguing with women,” Mr. Kennedy 
told his friends in public, “they never will listen to argument; 
and if you drive them into a corner in the witness-box, they let 
loose the flood-gates, and do you any amount of injury with the 
jur “0 

Mrs. Kennedy made another attack on her husband as to the 
propriety of sending out cards, until the matter was so compro- 
mised that Colonel and Mrs. Spankie, with one or two other guests, 
were to receive polite notes inviting them to the ball, and Mr. 
Kennedy was to go over to Carra and invite the officers in person ; 
he was also to ask one or two farmers and a few small landholders, 
but no tradesmen, Mrs. Kennedy insisted. 

“You know, dear, we could never think of asking the Cough- 
lans, the Raleighs, or the Regans. How could we expect Colonel 


Spankie and the officers to meet those people? I don’t want t o 
> 


say but they are respectable in their way,” said Mrs, Kennedy, 
laying great stress on the latter part of her sentence, “but their 
Way is not our way.” 
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“T don’t know,” replied her husband, “ the people you mention 
have been always good clients; ’tis true Colonel Spankie and the 
officers may not care to meet them, but that does not lessen them 
one jot in my estimation. Besides, there is no necessity for those 
gentlemen to know every one they meet in my house.” 

“Now, William,” said Mrs. Kennedy, in a very decisive manner, 
“T have made up my mind on the matter. The girls and I have 
even been talking it over, and they quite agree with me that if 
we can’t have the ball in our own way we won't have it at all.” 

“Very well, Ellen,” replied Mr. Kennedy, “there is an end to 
the matter then.” 

Mrs. Kennedy knew that her husband was booked for a little 
time; he generally remained after dinner to enjoy his forty winks 
in the dining-room, but there was no such pleasure in store for 
him on this occasion. After-a considerable pause in the conversa- 
tion between the worthy couple, Mrs. Kennedy shed tears abun- 
dantly, as she thought over the prospects open to her girls; her 
own great efforts to get them suitably settled in life; and the 
manner in which her husband generally thwarted her projects. 

“] made no objection,” said the lady, “to your asking that 
young man Grimes—in fact, I yield to you in everything. I 
have been a dutiful wife to you for the last twenty-five years, but 
you are fast sending me to my grave with all the anxiety of my 
dear girls on my shoulders; and when an opportunity occurs for 
getting them settled in life, you immediately set your face against 
it. I should die quietly if I could see my dear girls settled, and 
perhaps when I am gone,” said the lady, with a loud sob, “ you 
will not find so good in my place.” 

“ Now, Ellen,” replied her husband, who could not manage as 
yet to enjoy even a half-wink out of the forty, “ any of those 
tradesmen, as you are pleased to call them, have incomes varying 
from two hundred to four or. five hundred a year; you acknow- 
ledge they have educated and brought up their families well; and 
now, in the name of Heaven, what more do you want?” 

“J,” replied Mrs. Kennedy, standing up and walking towards 
the table, “was educated in a different school, and was not 
brought up to be hail fellow well met with them or their families. 
You seem to forget that 1 am an O’Malley; and if I married you, 
sir, there is no reason why I should know your friends.” 

After these remarks on the part of his “cara sposa,” Mr. 
Kennedy stood up from his easy-chair, thinking there was no 
chance of his enjoying his post-prandial nap, while he looked at 
his wife with a half-cynical smile on his countenance. 

“You should have done like your sisters, Ellen, married some 
one great on paper, then no doubt you would have had every 
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opportunity of indulging your aristocratic tastes,” said Mr, 
ennedy, as he walked out of the room. 

But the good lady was not to be put off in that manner. Her 
husband generally showed the white feather by running away, 
“but she would introduce the subject again where he could not 
run.” Accordingly, the curtain lecture was introduced with such 
spirit, and continued so long, that the wily attorney was obliged 
to yield at discretion. 

“For goodness sake have it any way you like, only let me 
sleep.” 

he great day of the ball at last arrived, everything was in 
confusion, the four young ladies were awake from daybreak, and 
up since five o’clock. Mrs. Kennedy was no less excited, thinking 
what she was to do “on every side,” what she must say to Mrs. 
Spankie, how she must be on the qui vive so that her dear girls 
might enjoy themselves. Miss Nora was supposed to have made a 
conquest. Captain Loder had been so attentive to her since she 
came home that the fond mother already looked upon the gallant 
captain as a son-in-law. Several young ladies came early in the 
day to assist each other in dressing and talk over the officers. The 
eldest Miss Kennedy was an authority on the military; she knew 
how long they had been in Carra, the extent of their private 
means, if any, where they had been previously, and that all- 
important matter, if they were married or engaged. 

In looking along the solitary road which leads from Ballydy 
to Carra, we may see an Irish car, almost white with dust, coming 
in the direction of Kennedy’s house; the only occupant—if we 
except the driver, who sits quite unconscious of the white clouds, 
whistling “ Nora Crena”—being a lady muffled on every side 
against the sharp breeze and dust. 

“This is Miss Baker,” said one of the young ladies who was 
looking out for visitors. 

Miss Baker was anxiously expected by the Misses Kennedy, as 
well as by Mrs. Kennedy. She was to dress the former, while 
she brought some slight ornaments and artificial flowers for the 
latter. She was one of the few that received a polite note from 
Mrs. Kennedy, but Miss Baker’s note contained a postscript, 
which gave her to understand that she must come. She had, like 
many others, got into the hands of William Kennedy, Esq., 
attorney-at-law, and, unfortunately, had not the means to get out 
of them. 

“Oh! Miss Baker,” said two or three, speaking together, “ we 
are glad you have come.” 


ps We thought,” said Miss Kennedy, “ you were not coming at 
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Poor Miss Baker was not allowed to shake the dust from her 
garments, before she was called from one room to another; she was 
obliged to give her opinion all round. 

“ You know, Miss Baker, we are so quiet here, we know nothing 
going on in the fashionable world,” said one of the young ladies; 
“and we are so glad to get your opinion, the Limerick ladies are 
so remarkable for good taste.” 

“They are supposed to be very handsome, too,” said another, 
joining in. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Miss Baker. 

“Oh yes, they are, now,” said Miss Kennedy; “and you are a 
very good specimen.” 

“Thank you. I don’t know that you are quite serious; but 
some few years ago I might pass in a crowd,” said Miss Baker, in 
her quiet, subdued tone of voice. 

hen Mrs. Kennedy heard that she was in the house, she sent 
Bridget, the servant, to request her attendance in the kitchen. She 
was to show cook how to make the “ macaroni cheese,” what she 
was to do with the “scolloped oysters,” and to be contradicted b 
Mrs. Kennedy at every turn, who was but too willing to tell her 
that they managed things differently when she was a girl in 
Derry Grove. 

Miss Baker listened with great composure to the sharp remarks 
of the hostess, and would not allow her usual calmness to desert 
her even when she was asked to assist cook, only to be told she 
knew nothing about cooking. Sharp remarks are nothing new to 
her now; every day is one of trouble and anxiety. Could her 
aristocratic sister, who was leading the fashion in Calcutta, see with 
what meekness and resignation she bore up against adverse fortune, 
would she believe it? Would her lady’s maid bear with Mrs. 
Kennedy’s remarks? And what had she done, the calm, lady- 
like little body, who was now making herself generally useful in 
the attorney’s house, that her father should cut her off with a mere 
pittance, while her younger sisters should be abundantly provided 
for? She had changed one form of Christianity for another, and 
thought proper to till and cultivate the soul that was given to her 
in the manner that seemed best calculated to bring forth fruit. 
Acknowledging in common with her relatives that God was the 
Lord of Conscience, she refused to bow to their human judgment. 
For such a crime Miss Baker le{t her father’s house to hew out for 
herself a position amid many difficulties, and opened a small school, 
by which she continued to live in a quiet and respectable manner, 
until she became Mr. Kennedy’s client. From that day poor Miss 
Baker’s real troubles commenced. 


“Now, Miss Baker,” said Mrs. Kennedy, “go up-stairs and see 
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that stupid girl knows what to do in the supper-room. I am afraid 
she has not yet a notion even how to lay the supper-table; and 
will you show Brady, the boy, what he is to do? e shall have 
him to wait at table instead of Dan Lanigan” (Dan Lanigan being 
the man of all work—groom, gardener, farm-servant, and vete- 
rinary quack, all rolled into one), “ Lanigan is so rough, that I am 
afraid of my life he would say something to disgrace us before the 
colonel and his lady,” said Mrs. Kennedy. 

As Miss Baker left the kitchen to proceed to the supper-room, 
she met Mr. Kennedy crossing the hall. 

“ Now, then, little woman,” said the attorney, “you here? I 
want to speak to you. Come in here,” said Mr. Kennedy, open- 
ing the door of his office. “Sit down. I suppose you have 
brought me some money?” said he, as he folded his arms on the 
desk and looked directly at Miss Baker. 

“No, Mr. Kennedy, I have not.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T promised to let you have some the latter part of next month, 
and I hope F 

“Don’t talk to me of your hopes. You are always hoping,” said 
the attorney, “and for the last twelve months you have only paid 
me ten pounds towards my account.” 

_ © Well, Mr. Kennedy,” said Miss Baker, rather frightened at 
the sharp manner of her legal adviser, “I assure you candidly that 
the sum of ten pounds was even more than I could afford.” 

“Nonsense; you don’t tell me that. I know better. Now, I 
tell you what it is,” said Mr. Kennedy, as he pointed his index 
finger at Miss Baker, “ you don’t come the ‘ ould solger’ over me. 
I am too old a bird to be taken on the wing in that manner. Mind 
you, I will take active measures, and that very soon. Mind, I tell 
you, that very soon.” 

Mr. Kennedy spoke so loud and in such a determined manner, 
that the little woman before him became terrified. He saw she 
was shedding tears, but there was no jury there now to take 
notice. 

“‘ What did he care abéut other people’s feelings? They were 
nothing to him. Juries were all a parcel of fools to be influenced 
by handsome women in the witness-box. But he knew the law 
too well to take any notice of their humbug. They can let loose 
the flood-gates at a moment’s notice, my dear sir,” said the attorney 
to one of his clients. “ By George! I speak from an experience of 
five-and-twenty years, both at home and abroad. What is feeling 
and sentiment and all that nonsense to a professional man know- 
ing anything of jurisprudence? It may suit the laity to indulge 
these childish minds with sentimental sugar of candy, but the 
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yor” a like you and I, must look to pounds, shillings, and 


« You told me,” said Miss Baker, after a short pause, “ that if 
the lawsuit did not turn out successfully, you would not press me 
very hard for the costs.” 

“ Press you hard, indeed; do you think I have nothing else to 
do but to give my time cand professional labour to you for 
nothing? I should see you far enough first. Why the d—1 
don’t you get your relatives to pay me?” 

“Well, Mr. Kennedy, you know I am not on friendly terms 
with my relations; you knew that before you undertook the law- 
suit.’ 

“Yes, nothing would do but you must change your religion ; 
we have enough of paupers among us already without you adding 
to the number.” 

Miss Baker, who, previous to this observation, was looking 
quite dejected and trembling all over, now turned on her per- 
secutor, and, standing up before him, looked defiantly in his 
face. 

“My change of religion was a matter, sir,” said Miss Baker, 
“ tae Ame for my own conscience, and has nothing whatever to 
do with your bill of costs. The loss it may have been to me is a 
subject that I don’t consider myself called on to discuss. I would 
never have gone on with this lawsuit if not persuaded by you. I 
would even stop when I had counsel’s opinion, had you not told 
me you would risk your costs, so sure were you of the issue. You 
now threaten me, and insult me, by throwing my religion and 
poverty in my face. Don’t fancy,” said the little lady, as her dark 
eyes sparkled with indignation, “that I am going to forget the 
position I once held, and that I hold now in the estimation of 
many, by making use of any epithet sufficiently expressive of 
your character ; but this I will say, that Shylock, though a Jew, 
was more imbued with Christian charity and forbearance.” 



































HER WINNING WAYS. 


A NOVEL. 
XLVII. 


THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


O MISERY, or whatever be thy name, thou for the date of 
whose beginning we- need not search, found wherever light has 
crossed the driftways of man, art thou unavoidable, even amidst 
our pastimes, or is thy sudden leap at the bidding of folly and 
crime ? 

Thou now hast thy impropriator and his children in thy writh- 
ing folds, and thy incumbent, who takes his tithe in kind. Tofts 
is thy present abode; its groves are daubed with thy tints; its 
sunset gilds feebly the ghastlier tones of death. 

John Master was alarmed at the change in his uncle; never 
had such a manner as that which the baronet manifested put his 
feelings, intellect, or sense to the test before; it was passionless, it 
was stern from its very apathy, and the cold voice was that of an 
automaton. It told him that he was pitied by his victim, that the 
sufferer lay collapsed, that he was about to sleep, that he desired 
to take leave of one whom he loved, and counted on the departure 
of his destroyer. 

The man listened to the circumstantial report as it reached him 
from the mouth of one who read from a copy, who barely under- 
stood the purport of his speech. It was a more terrible threat 
than any accuser could have uttered. : 

The lonesome halls and corridors of Tofts are now thy world, 
unhappy man! Thy paces to and fro measure out the circuit of 
a wanderer. Why is the silence lighted up: is not all over? 

Whom he met he asked the same question of, vacantly: “ How 
ishe now?’ He stood in turn before the butler, the footman, 
the maid; his haggard eye stopped each in turn, and he still 
er) up to their pale faces the burden of his soul: “ How is he 
now?” 

He walked to the offices, stood at the doors before servants with 
downcast looks, as if what he wanted he had forgot, as if when in 
sight of the human eye ,he did not know it by sight. He wan- 
dered again round his world while the moments stood still to listen 
to their own tick: while the thoughts reflected each other, image 
within image, until the last was a shadow. 

He walked up and down all day; the hours seemed to stop at 
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his frequent gaze; still night was in wait for him, only to greet 
him with lamps for false moons, as, swinging in the air, they 
mocked him. 

The midnight hour sounded. It was to him the passing-bell. 
Its last sound ended where eternity began; he stopped. ‘Then a 
carriage drove up; the doors were thrown open; it was for the 
Count de Fleury and Mr. Travers, who entered. 

Master walked up to the great surgeon with the words: 

“ Sir, I am that unhappy man !” 

He then began his wanderings again. 

Not many have experienced the sensation created on such an 
occasion as this, when the godlike assistance of a true and justly 
famed surgeon is secured. All about him is noble, whatever his 
bearing, for the lustre of skill covers him—a gift wrested from 
nature by a life of toil. But Travers had a mien that did honour 
to the art he had mastered, and a judgment too well practised to 
take a step before he had examined into every fact, and weighed 
it well, He asked at once to be shown to Mr. Fawkes’s room, 
and he there passed a quarter of an hour. His examination of 
the patient over, he retired with Sir Jacob Fawkes and the Count 
de Fleury. 

“Before procceding further, I would ask a question ; or rather 
I would presume that it was Mr. Master who spoke to me as | 
came in?” 

“It was,” replied the Count de Fleury. 

The circumstance was explained to Sir Jacob. 

“ Why do you ask,” Sir Jacob Fawkes inquired. 

“Tt 1s no matter now; I wished to be certain.” 

Mr. Travers then gave his opinion distinctly that, much as the 
joint was injured, removal was inadmissible. 

“Yn such cases,” he said, “it is an established rule not to 
operate at all unless it can be done immediately after the accident, 
that is, during the collapse, while the pulse flagsand the surface is 
cold. This may surprise you, but, at that stage, the shock of the 
knife is not felt by the system; it rather rouses its energies; and 
it would be well if this were more generally known. In the 
present case, the opportunity has gone by, for reaction has set in, 
and it is the sole remaining chance, though surrounded with 
danger from wortification. The use of the knife now would in- 
flict a second shock as serious as that of the accident; it would 
cause a relapse, without a reasonable prospect of reaction a second 
time, or of final recovery.” 

Thus Siche and Sorry were both wrong, though they did differ; 
and Sir Jacob, though he grieved that timely advice had not been 
at hand, had cause to rejoice at having enjoined delay. He was 
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satisfied with the opinion he now received, for though new to him, 
it approved itself to his common sense. 

“T must tell you, for your comfort,” added Travers, “ that had 
the kmife been resorted to, it would not have diminished the danger 
at once: it would only, in the event that the patient shows strength 
to rally from the general shock, have anticipated the evil attendant 
on such a wound, the increased danger of an operation later. 
However, should he unhappily sink from this first shock, no opera- 
tion would have saved him; indeed, you might then have thought 
that he had succumbed to the knife, and not to the blow.” 

This intelligence, too, was highly prized. 

After this, Mr. Travers consulted with the surgeons, explaining 
to them in detail the conclusions he had reached. 

It was one o’clock when the baronet, taking Mr. Travers, and 
with him Count de Fleury, into his library, where refreshments 
were laid, asked the surgeon if he could remain at Tofts Hall the 
next day. 

It was with great satisfaction that he received an affirmative 
answer. 

September, the month of sport, is holiday-time for the élite of 
the medical profession; they take their excursions to the High- 
lands or abroad, while the wealthy classes are out of town, im the 
same search for health and pleasure as themselves, and leave the 
steady-going aspirant to glean after their own rich harvest is 
gathered in. It was, therefore, easy for Travers to gratify the 
baronet, who at once admired the man, and felt a desire to intrust 
him with his confidence. 

It requires a lifetime to make a friend; indeed, the only safe 
course is to breed one and rear him yourself. Still, in the hour of 
need, one is to be found ready-made in the high-bred medical man, 
who is trained by his calling to be the friend of humanity. 

The father learnt from Travers, and he saw it himself, that his 
son could not recover; the reaction had excited vain hope for a 
time, but as the night advanced, the cold sweats, the quick breath- 
ing recurred, and stimulants were unavailing. The conversation 
had scarcely began when it was interrupted by messages from 
the sick-room, responded to by Travers, whose mind was stored 
with expedients and resources with which to meet the crisis; but 
if he left the room, it was only to be recalled. is 

At about two o'clock, Olive ran into the study, wild yet calm, 
agitated yet still, as if paralysis had fallen on her soul to soothe its 
anguish. ‘ Father,” i breathed, he wants you,’ and she sat 
down as not remembering she was there. 

Sir Jacob went instantly, and felt the cold breath as he leaned 
over his son. 
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“T am off!” said the young man; “let John Prentis take my 
place.” He panted and died. 

Mr. Travers had followed him to the room; the father re- 
mained some minutes at the bedside with his eyes fixed in fasci- 
nation. 

Travers roused him by placing his hand on the father’s arm; 
not yet was he the mourner. 

“ Yes, it is too late to watch,” said he, and having kissed his 
son, he closed the eyes of the dead. “ Follow me to my room,” 
said he, looking at Travers. ‘ Olive, my dear, the will of Heaven 
is fulfilled; be firm; take Janet to your own chamber, and you 
can weep in each other’s arms.” 

Mrs. Boldero was with Olive. She had gone to her in the 
library, and, suppressing her own grief, she took her to her room, 
where she had previously led Janet; they were both too much 
stunned to shed tears, and were passive as children, worn out, not 
by excitement, but by a paralysing sorrow. 

Sir Jacob closed his door, closeted once more with Travers and 
De Fleury. He spoke only after long intervals, and then in short 
sentences, 

“Do you think it would be advisable for you to see Master,” 
was one, but not the first remark that escaped him. 

: It might be kind to do so on my part,” was Mr. Travers’s 
reply. 

KNot on that account,” said Sir Jacob. 

“To inform him, I mean, of this sad conclusion.” 

“ Not on that account,” repeated the baronet. 

: “Then I will decline the interview; nothing is to be gained 
y it.” 

“ What is your idea, M. Fleury?” Sir Jacob asked. 

“ He will have plenty to tell him,” was the answer. 

. He ought to quit the Hall,” the baronet said, and he rang the 
ell. 

Butler appeared at the door. 

“ What did I ring for? Is Mrs. Boldero with the young 
ladies?” 

“Yes, Sir Jacob.” 

“Tell her to insist on their taking some refreshment; they have 
had none.” 

“‘ She has rung for tea, sir.” 

“ Have you anything to say to me, Butler?” 

Count de Fleury hinted to the butler about Mr. Master. 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Master is gone ; he begged me to say that——” 

“That is suflicient—another time,” replied the baronet, inti- 
mating that no more need be added. 
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“ Do you require rest, at present?” the baronet inquired equally 
of the two others. 


“Not I.” 
“Nor I.” 


“Then I will tax your friendship a few minutes longer, late as 
is the hour.” 


XLVII. 


THE STERN RESOLUTION. 


“Now, tell me,” Sir Jacob Fawkes began, addressing Mr. 
Travers, “ what was the pe ort of your remark concerning the 
meeting between you and Master on your arrival? I noticed in 
your manner that which assured me it was no idle inquiry.” 

“You are right. I could not fail to be much struck both b 
his manner and by his words, for the same words had been ad- 
dressed to a colleague of mine occupying much the same position 
as myself, and in the same manner, only a year since. Pidiase 
the circumstances are not altogether unknown to you. An acci- 
dent very similar to this occurred in Essex, at the beginning of 
last season, to a Mr. Fortescue, a clergyman.” 

“ At Drury’s place!” the baronet exclaimed. 

“The same; Mr. Fortescue received the charge in the knee- 
joint. He was an elderly man. He, too, very soon sank from 
the effects of the accident.” 

“T remember it perfectly, and have thought of it many times 
this day.” 

“The surgeon who was sent for, whom I have already spoken of, 
is the father-in-law of the unfortunate gentleman whose careless- 
ness had caused this calamity, and he is a man much beloved and 
courted, more so than any man in the profession. The poor fellow 
who had done the mischief sent off for him at once. My old 
colleague had served formerly in the army; he was a friend of 
the Drurys, therefore his assistance would prove extremel 
welcome, the more so as it was difficult to obtain it, for he had in 
some measure given up practice in favour of country life. He, 
however, did not hesitate to respond to the summons of his kins- 
man, who was in great distress of mind. On his arrival—this 
my friend told me—his son-in-law met him in the hall, and ex 
claimed: ‘Sir, I am that unhappy man? and then retired to 
hide his grief and shame. 

“You can readily imagine that the coincidence struck me very 
forcibly; and as scientific men think over everything that happens, 
perhaps too much, I asked myself whether human nature, under 
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similar circumstances, could be thus precisely the same, not only 
in action but to the very turn of a phrase. A very nice question, 
and not a little curious, seeing how slight is the connexion between 
these two events.’ 

“Tt is astrange story; but events are sometimes linked together 
in a way that it is not in our power to explain at once, though 
time may throw light on the connexion, and perhaps it will. To 
you, as a medical man, who hear more of the private affairs of 
families than many of its own members, and habitually preserve 
the confidence of strangers inviolate, I can speak as freely as to 
my friend De Fleury. Without preface, then, let me ask, does 
your professional glance enable you to say sometimes whether a 
man is guilty or not?” 

“T will admit frankly that it does. I was once summoned to a 
murdered man. The person who came to fetch me was a labourer; 
I noticed from his gait that he was left-legged, that meant left- 
handed as well. There was a manner with him that roused my 
suspicion. I spoke of it to my assistant. Aided by my first im- 
pression, [ found out that no right hand could have inflicted the 
wound. This circumstance, corroborated by other evidence, con- 
victed that very man.” 

“Tt was very singular, and it leads me on to ask you, in con- 
fidence, whether anything about Master has set your mind at work 
in the same way?” 

“ Allow me, for the present, to reserve my answer; it is one 
that I should decline to state in court, because a man is not called 
upon to enter on such inquiries, and if he does so involuntary he 
is extremely liable to err.” 

“Before you are prejudiced by what further I have to say, you 
will perhaps write the answer in your note-book.” 

se That will do willingly, and perhaps one day I may have no 
scruple in showing it to you.” 

Mr. Travers took out a memorandum-book, and wrote half a 
dozen lines in it. 

“As De Fleury, my trusty friend, is well aware’—and the 
baronet gave the count his hand in a way that brought a film over 
the young man’s eyes that was soon on his noble moustaches— 
“the loss I have now to bear puts Master in my son’s position. 
With that shot the reversion”—here the baronet took an account- 
book from his drawer and opened it—“ of sixty-three thousand 
bonnes er annum—never mind the odd figures—changes hands. 
Master is now the heir. If he is innocent, his position is a very 
painful one, and I would, in such an event, be the first to support 
him by every means in my power. I am now going to pay you a 
compliment that your delicate justice has just prevented your psy- 
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ing me. I mean to tell you my mind. I have no doubt that 
Master has murdered my son in cold blood !” 

Mr. Travers drew himself a little back; he had a mild, polished 
manner. De Fleury remained motionless, as his own thoughts had 
anticipated this announcement. 

Sir Jacob then went on to justify his suspicions: 

“ Circumstances are at this moment coming to light which show 
plainly that Master has lived for seventeen years or more behind 
a mask; one so well fitted, that none of his family has — 
him of the falsehood he has practised. The bishop, his father, is 
deceived in him to this hour; such is my belief. _ Until within a 
few days I was myself ignorant of his character, and I am not 
easily taken in, though on this occasion I admit that no man could 
have been more thoroughly duped than myself. 

“The way in which I have arrived at this discovery is singular 
in the extreme. De Fleury is acquainted with the whole matter, 
and he will tell you all; let me, then, leave out the intricate chain 
of evidence that has led me to a certain knowledge of his baseness. 
It involves facts so apposite, yet so contradictory, that no jury 
could entertain them; indeed, few less interested than myself would 
have patiently waded through them. There is a loop-hole artfully 
devised at every turn of his career, and every plot is so contrived 
that it is like a medal with innocence on the face of it, and guilt 
on the reverse. However, let me omit details here, and sum up 
in a few sentences the charges against Master. 

“De Fleury knows them. I sat up last night with my worthy 
friend and told him what a few days had brought to light, not 
dreading that the crowning act of villany was at that hour plannin 
itself in Master’s heart. Why did I not speak out plainly, | 
tell him that he was henceforth disowned? Why did I not drive 
him from my home? Had I deserved the name of a man, I should 
have let him know openly how a woman claimed him as her 
husband, a youth as his father. A lovely wife whom he had de- 
serted and endeavoured to destroy, with his own boy hanging at 
her breast! Not satisfied with this, he has attempted to decoy the 
child; and now that his many failures are complete, and no other 
means of escape remained for him, he stopped inquiry by laying all 
his crimes at his brother’s door. 

“T subjected him to a trial, however, under which he broke 
down, despite his hypocrisy, and it was then that I should have 
driven him from these doors. He was here as a suitor to my 
daughter, and when the prospect of success in gaining so high a 
prize had vanished, he saw one way only left to retrieve his 
fortunes—the grandest scheme of all. 

“But, my friends, he who has robbed me of my son has yet to 
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enter the lists. He shall share no peace until he acknowledges his 

former crimes and accepts their burden; and should he be truly 

guilty of this last deed, the confession shall be yet wrenched from 
im. 


“Your situation is indeed worse than could have been believed ; 
it is devoid of consolation. Would that I could serve you! To- 
morrow Count de Fleury and I will enter on these subjects afresh, 
and we will sift this last sad event to the bottom. The first thin 
to, be done is to examine the ground where the accident took 

lace.” 
ne I am very anxious that you should do that. De Fleury will 
assist you, and give you particulars that I am incapable of supply- 
ing you with in my present state of mind. 

“Good night. I will now go to my daughters.” 








ON THE LOSS OF H.M.S. “CAPTAIN.” 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


THE wind was fresh’ning, and the rising sea 
Betokened a wild night—but all were free 
From thought of danger, and the fleet rode o’er 
The waves, regardless of their threatening roar. 
"T'was a proud scene which Britain’s naval might 
Displayed, that ne’er to be forgotten night ! 

The splendid ships, each with its gallant freight, 
Appeared beyond the reach of adverse fate ; 

The thunders of the billows and the gale, 

Of coming ill told no prophetic tale. 

At sunset all were safe, a watery grave 
Undreamed of by those hearts so bold and brave. 
When morning livest, a noble ship was—where ? 
Not where it lay at eve—no, no! not there— 

But down beneath the raging, treacherous deep— 
Oh, horror! it had sunk! From nature’s sleep 
What numbers passed into the sleep of death, 
No time to sigh a prayer with their last breath ! 
It sank without a sign, without a sound, 

To warn the glorious fleet that clustered round ! 
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How sad that he* whose energetic mind 

After ten years of struggling against blind 

And jealous opposition, when, with pride, 

He saw his views triumphant, should have died! 
No blame to himt who had the chief command 
Can be attached; his name shall ever stand 

Upon the honoured list of those whom most, 

As her best sons, will be Britannia’s boast. 

Alas for him, for them, on all of whom 

Such swift destruction came! Their awful doom 
A startled nation mourns. But who shall dry 
The tears of those bereft? . That God on high 
Who called the loved, the lost, to brighter spheres, 
Away from earth-born hopes, and cares, and fears! 


A few survived to tell the dreadful truth 

How perished in their manhood’s prime, or youth, 
The rest, now lying in their sandy beds, 

With ocean’s wild waves sweeping o’er their heads. 
Few relics of the fated ship have come 

To give the world their testimony dumb,} 

But these confirm the melancholy tale, 

And further search would be of no avail, 

For the vast deep but seldom yields its prey. 
When the loud trumpet’s blast proclaims that day 
The last of mortal life, and sea and land 

Shall into chaos pass, by God’s command, 

’*T will matter not from whence the dead arise 

To meet their Lord and Judge above the skies! 





* Captain Cowper Coles, R.N. 
Captain Hugh Burgoyne, R.N., V.C. 
Captain Commerell, R.N., V.C., C.B., of H.M.S. Monarch, a personal 
friend of the lamexted Captain Burgoyne, picked up, at the extremity of Cape 
Finisterre, the pendant: and ensign-staff of the ill-fated Captain. 
ensign was hauled down at sunset on the lst September, at 
be rehoisted. The Captain sank on the night of the 6th September, 
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| STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


VI. 
HYPOCRISY AND RELIGION. 


When hypocrisy prevails, it is a sign that religion flourishes, 
Hypocrisy is the leaves, religion the fruit. Hypocrisy is the 
shadow projected by religion. Where there is little of hypocrisy 
there will be little of religion. There was but little of hypocrisy 
during the Reign of Terror in France. There was much of it 
in England durmg the Commonwealth; but there was also much 
religion. Hypocrisy has been termed the homage which vice 

ays to virtue; now, where the homage is paid, the object of that 
ate must be present. There is more hypocrisy among women 
than among men, but then there is more religion; a fact which 
confirms my original position. 


CALVINISM AND ARMINIANISM. 


It is wonderful that any man of combined piety and intelligence 
should have been a Calvinist of the type of Dort, and should have 
gone with approval into those presumptuous speculations, which 
seem to be even profane when we consider the Divine attributes, 
and to have a licentious tendency in respect to man’s duties. 
What have we to do with the secret counsels and decrees of the 
Most High? 

Viewed in one aspect, Calvinism is a metaphysical theory, 
devised to account for the co-existence of Divine eadiaieuledes 
with human responsibility; to account, too, for the original dif- 
ferences between individuals; and, in fact, to give reasons why 
one man is not another man ! 

The Arminian system is not more satisfactory in solving the 
mystery, for, as it has been well observed, there is as much diffi- 
culty in understanding why one man should choose God and 
another reject Him, as in understanding why God should choose 
one man and reject another. 

The Calvinistic system creates other difficulties than that which 
it pretends to solve. The Arminian system only shifts the 
difficulty. 

The question, What determines the human will? is a question 
which has often exercised the human mind, and must always 
exercise it in vain. It was 2 congenial topic to the schoolmen, in 
one of whom, Thomas Aquinas, we find nearly the same system 
as that which we call Calvinistic. The Stoics were fatalists; so 
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are the Mahometans. Surely the failures of our predecessors 
should warn us from attempting to solve what has hitherto proved 
insoluble in matters so mysterious as the counsels of God and the 


will of man. 
FORMS. 


Moral dispositions will always display themselves respectively in 
certain forms; and, again, the observance of the appropriate form 
tends to strengthen a moral disposition. Thus sbiseual ihaintete will 
exhibit itself in certain institutions and customs; and the main- 
tenance of those institutions and customs tends to keep up the 
corresponding national character. 

Thus mind embodies itself in form, and form reacts upon mind. 
Moral dispositions in a man may exist or energise where no cor- 
responding form has been imposed upon him from without, as a 
plant may grow in a particular way without artificial means having 
been taken to make it grow in that way. But, if you want a 
plant to grow in a particular way, you would apply the proper 
artificial means; and so, when you wish to foster certain moral 
dispositions in a man, you would seek to subject him to the obser- 
vance of forms expressive of those dispositions. The forms suggest 
the reality. Such is one of the relations between mind and matter, 
the unseen. and the visible, the inward and the outward. All this 
is a corollary and consequence of our being composed of spirit 
and matter, soul and body. 


“TO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN.” 


The truth of this saying is seen even in secular matters. Money 
of course makes money in the ordinary way of interest and trade ; 
and it attracts money, for large sums of money are usually left to 
rich people: 

—thou mak’st a testament 
As worldlings do, leaving their sum of more 
To that which hath too much. 


When a man has less need of friends, he may have plenty of them. 
“Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos.” If he wants friends, 
he is the less likely to make them. If he has honours, he is so far 
the more likely to reach higher honours. An idea gained, opens 
a vista of fresh ideas to the mind. One discovery leads to another. 
This, as it may be called, principle of accumulation or accretion in 
human advantages, gives no reason for complaint. It is part of 
the designed order of things. It is the principle of permanence 
in earthly things, counteracting the constant tendency to disinte- 
gration and destruction. It teaches the lessons of prudence, care, 
and industry to those who desire to obtain, or keep, any of these 
advantages. 
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JOYS AND SORROWS COMPARATIVE. 


To how great a degree are the joys and ae on the one 
hand, and the woes and sufferings of human beings on the other 
hand, comparative! That which, if we were in a state of less 
comfort, we should aspire to as the acme of comfort, would perhaps 
seem, if we were in it, very uncomfortable. Then as to miseries 
— if we are in a condition of greater misery, we think that a state 
of less misery would be a perfect boon, though had we been in 
that state we should have thought ourselves most miserable. 
Simple death is an object of terror to all, but would be a boon 
compared with death by torture ; and so was thought by un- 
happy men condemned to die by the wheel, whose death-blow, if 
given before all the torments of their sentence were gone through, 
was called the “coup de gréce”’—the blow of mercy and favour ! 


COMPLAINTS. 


Half the complaints about evils and troubles really arise from 
grief and cares deeper than the things complained of. 


ENVY OF MERIT. 


Envy is more felt against successful merit than against success 
with which merit has had nothing to do; against distinctions or 
wealth when acquired by the honourable exertions of talent, than 
when received by inheritance and the accident of birth. One 
reason of this difference is, that advantages honourably achieved 
seem to others as reflections on their own misconduct or incapacity, 
which has prevented them from obtaining any similar advan- 
tages. 


BENEVOLENCE NATURAL, CRUELTY FACTITIOUS. 


Men are naturally benevolent; hence we speak of “ humanity” 
—i.e., a quality natural to man; and of ‘kindness”— i. e., the 
feeling of kind or nature. Sydney Smith’s argument for the 
natural benevolence of man is as cogent as it is witty: “ A. sees 
B. in distress, and wishes C. to relieve him.” Another argument 
is that a tale of gross cruelty, even when the parties in it are in 
no way connected with us, causes a disagreeable feeling, as jarring 
with our nature. Men become cruel by envy, by jealousy, by 
revenge, by anger, by the obtuseness of feeling which ill usage 
often produces, and perhaps most frequently through selfishness. 

I have not met in history with two more striking examples of 
cruelty arising from selfishness than the treatment of the “ boy- 
crusaders,” in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and the practice 
ef “ wrecking.” The first of these instances is as follows: A 
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number of boys, inflamed by the prevalent enthusiasm, started off 
in a body for the Holy Land, but by the time that they 
had reached Marseilles, found themselves in a state of complete 
destitution. The inhabitants of that city, who, we may believe, 
shared in the general desire for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
yet, instead of furnishing forth the youthful zealots, or even 
making some provision for their distress, did what? seized and 
sold them all for slaves! Had these boys been Mahometans, 
they would hardly have been treated worse by the Marseillais 
Christians. 

The wrecking system, which prevailed on some of our coasts 
down to a recent period, would oe been incredible if it were 
not notorious. The deliberate contrivance for misleading to their 
destruction men who are already in the deep distress of fighting 
against the violence of a storm in the darkness of night, the 
moving of lights about on a lee-shore, to induce the mariners to 
suppose that there are vessels between them and the shore, and 
that, consequently, they are in the open sea, and this with the 
mere view of profiting by the waifs and strays of a shipwreck— 
here is an extreme instance of the extent to which self-interest 
may lead to cruelty. 

hen, however, men have by self-interest or the indulgence of 
evil passion become cruel, they sometimes go a step further, and 
love otealty for its own sake. Yet they were by nature bene- 
volent ! 


WANT OF FEELING. 


What is understood by a want of feeling arises from three dif- 
ferent causes. First. It is often the result of the natural constitu- 
tion of men’s minds, increased in many cases by the heartless and 
unthinking kind of society in which they have been brought up. 
Some men seem to be naturally as wanting in feeling as others are 
in an ear for music, or in the faculty of imagination, or of fluent 
speaking. Some nations, like the Irish, have naturally a great 
deal more feeling than others. As to the effects of certain kinds 
of society in deadening the sensibilities, it is remarkable how 
great a want of feeling is often seen in those who are accustomed 
to what is termed par excellence “the world”—that is, the world 
of fashion. Those members of it who have feeling affect not to 
have it; a clear proof of the want of it in the society in which 
they mix. Second. Want of feeling is also caused by the having 
suffered much ill usage. Surely it is one of the greatest of the 
many aponee of our moral being, that the ill usage we receive 
from others affects injuriously our moral nature as well as our 
immediate happiness. Habituation to ill usage produces a certain 
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insensibility to suffering, and a disregard for the feelings of others, 
In its more extreme ane ill usage hardens and brutalises the 
character of its victims. We see this effect in people that have 
been tyrannised over—for example, the modern ks. The 
slave invested with power usually turns tyrant. Again, in the 
miniature world of boys, it is known that they who have been 
the most “ bullied,” become, in their turn, generally the greatest 
tormentors of their juniors. Of the tendency which suffering 
has to blunt the finer feelings, we have a remarkable instance in 
Johnson, benevolent indeed in heart, but from the miseries, the 
distresses, and the rough knocks of the world in his earlier life, 
rendered utterly insensible to the minor unhappinesses of men, 
to the griefs of weakness and refinement, the sufferings of scru- 
pulousness, the vexations of wounded vanity. Third. That sen- 
sual indulgence and deliberate wickedness destroy the faculty of 
feeling, is too manifest to require proof or illustration. They will 
even make a heart, naturally tender, hard and cruel. 


SOME EFFECTS OF ILL USAGE. 


In this harsh world, to have received a course of ill usage 
usually leads to the suffering of persecution from other quarters. 
None are tolerated but those who hate or seem to have a perpetual 
fund of cheerfulness, Ill treatment produces an effect upon the 
manner which provokes disgust. It causes a down-trodden spirit, 
which invites tyranny by the prospect of submission. The vulgar 
saying, “ Hit him hard, he has no friends,” is but too true a picture 
of the way of the world. The wretched are vexed by others, as 
a sickly member of the flock is tormented by its fellows. Thus 
Shakspeare, in words sadly true: 


For misery is trodden on by many, 
And, being low, never relieved by any. 


Relieved” meaning “ raised up.” 

Much of the cowardice in men arises from their spirit having 
been broken by continued ill usage. Again, much of the vicious- 
ness among young people is owing to ill usage, which has rendered 
them subject to melancholy, and, therefore, prone to seek relief in 
the pleasures and excitements of vice. By the same cause the 
temper is often rendered sour, or harsh, or irritable. 


INJUSTICE REPRODUCTIVE OF ITSELF. 


Injustice often produces unreasonable demands. They who 
deny just claims provoke the subsequent advancement of unjust 
claims. Retribution, like Tarquin’s Sybil, being repulsed, goes on 
raising her terms! 
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SELF-DECEPTION IN CRUELTY. 


Hatred and vindictiveness are never so self-deceptive as when 
men think that they are indulging them on behalf of others, and 
not on their own account. People are never so cruel as when 
they exercise cruelty under the pretext of duty, or when they can 
appeal to the advice of others. 


INJURIES LESS FELT THAN INSULTS. 


Why is it that men usually feel insults more acutely than in 
juries? What hurts their self-respect more than what damages 
their interests? It is that self-respect belongs to the higher and 
more spiritual part of our being. An insult, too, is always offered 
with the mere intention of hurting; whereas an injury is often 
inflicted from selfish motives, and for the supposed benefit of the 
wrong-doer. 

THE WORSE VEX THE BAD. 


In this world, where the weaker always goes to the wall, the 
more audacious workers of mischief become the tormentors of 
their less resolute fellow-workers. 


A CHARACTER. 


He never acted unjustly or generously, and was not loved and 
little lamented ! 


MISCHIEF OF OVER-STRICT PRECEPTS. 


Great mischief is done to the cause of true morality by an over- 
strict and over-refined exposition of its laws. This brings upon it 
an undue odium, and provokes scorn and ridicule against it. Its 
restraints, if drawn too tightly, are apt to be broken altogether. 


ILL-TEMPER REPRODUCES ITSELF. 


Bad-tempered people generally spoil the tempers of those who 
are subject to their humours; so fertile in the reproduction of 
itself is vice! 


WAR AND ITS EFFECTS. 


Of the many evils of war, some are less apparent, though not 
less real, than the bloodshed, the mourning, and the manifold 
miseries which it entails. It tends to deteriorate, in some respects, 
the feelings of a community engaged in it, to engender a harshness 
of sentiment, a recklessness about life, and an insensibility to 
suffering. It throws back civilisation and its arts. It banishes 
many of the lighter graces of society. It infects a nation with the 
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notions, habits, and manners of the camp. In a political point of 
view it has the mischievous effect of taking off the attention of a 
nation from its own internal affairs, and thus not only of impeding 
useful legislation, but of suffering abuses to flourish. 

Yet certainly a just and necessary war—a war of self-defence, 
or for the choos of allies unjustly attacked, or a war of prin- 
ciple—is in some respects favourable to the national welfare, and 
beneficial to the national character. It gives occasion for the 
emergence of choicer spirits and great minds. It throws into the 
shade material interests and sordid considerations, and brings 
honour to the front. Heroism and chivalrous enterprise, and the 
stern virtues of fortitude and endurance, are called forth. The 
sentiment of patriotism is rekindled into a flame. Traditions of 
national glory are revived. The bands of national union are 
more closely drawn. The clamour of faction subsides into a 
whisper, and the weapons of civil strife are laid aside. The war- 
trumpet rouses a people from the torpor of self-indulgence and 
ease. Even the non-combatant part of the population catch the 
infection of military virtues, and are present in spirit with their 
countrymen in the field, sympathising in their toils, their exi- 
gencies, partaking in their reverses and their successes. The 
energy and activity thus called out in a nation take, when war 
has ended, other channels, and are directed to the pursuits of 

ce. 

The true object of war is the prevention or punishment of 
injustice. Doubtless war is too often perverted from this object, 
and is itself made the instrument of injustice. But this objection 
applies to all employment of physical force for the prevention or 
punishment of crime. All the coercive measures which are neces- 
sary for civil order and peace may be abused to purposes of 
oppression. The policeman’s baton, the gaol, the lash, the axe, 
may be employed against the peaceable subject, as well as against 
the turbulent and the lawless. And though war may be waged 
unjustly, yet it will generally be seen to recoil on the unjust 
aggressor. The power that has wrongfully taken the sword has 
perished or suffered grievously by the sword. Imperial Rome 
fell under the swords of the German nations whom she had 
wantonly attacked. Prussia in later times wrongfully tore away 
Silesia from the Austrian dominions, and, in consequence, brought 
upon herself the enormous sufferings and sacrifices of the Seven 
Years’ War. Alsace, wrested from Germany by Louis XIV., 
becomes, as late as 1870—two hundred years afterwards—the 
occasion of prolonging a war with Germany which inflicts the 
loss of thousands of Frenchmen, the misery of millions, and the 
deepest humiliation of the national pride. The aggressive wars of 
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the French republic and empire have been returned sevenfold into 
the bosom of France. 

Thus war is the justice of Heaven—armies are Heaven's police- 
force! On the other hand, if the saying be true, 


Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel just, 


it follows that the right side in a war must usually succeed. 
And success in a just war gains sterling honour to a nation, and 
great influence for good. The well-earned successes of England 
in the French war gave her for a time great weight in the councils 
of Europe, and secured respect to her foreign intervention in favour 
of public rights and constitutional liberties. 











THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


BENEATH the palace roof, 
The nt’s home of thatch, 
Grief lifteth up the latch, 
And Sorrow plies her woof : 
Where no child’s voice is heard, 
No sound of pattering feet 
The longing ear to greet, 
The heart’s pulse is not stirred. 


All homes are silent, sad, 
Without one ray of light 
To cheer the aching sight, 
And make the soul grow glad; 
From day to day, no change 
From early morn to dark, 
No Dove within the Ark, 
The thoughts all outward range. 


But lo! at length appears 

A ray of heavenly beam, 

Like Jacob's ladder dream, 
Which home at once endears; 
Then Apathy doth rouse, 

A little hild is seen, 


That comes two hearts between, 
THE ANGEL IN THE HovusE! 
T. J. OUSELEY 
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XXIV.—{ Continued.) 


More calmly enchanting was the retrospective view of the 
Alpine range as the travellers passed over the flat between Susa 
oY Turin, and welcome after all was the haven of rest to be 
afforded by the latter. Now they are in the tree-planted Piazza 
d’ Emanuele Filiberto; now embraced by the Piazza d’ Italia; 
now galloping like mad along the Contrada, to be brought up in 
the Piazza del Corpus Domini; whence, turning in and out, they 
at last approach the portal of a mansion, in the balcony of which 
is to be seen an old gentleman, making the most extravagant 
gesticulations of welcome, and who, a minute afterwards, appears 
in the court below to give practical evidence of his welcome’s 
earnestness. His eyes glance with delight over the entire four, 
then fix upon the one who gazes with like intensity on him. 

“Tt is your Francesco,” says his other grandson. 

The old signore clutches his Francesco to his breast, holds him 
at arm’s length, and reads every feature of his face, saving only his 
ears, then falls on the Mute’s shoulder, and so remains weeping 
until, relieved by tears, he embraces Giacomo, and is introduced 
to his grand-daughters. There is a queenly serenity in Isabella 
which makes him courteously bow before he takes her into his 
arms, but he forgets the bow when the Mute introduces Mary 
to his embrace. Then, refixing his gaze on Francesco, he 1s 
moved as only he could be moved by certain similitudes that pro- 
claim the young man to be the very son of his daughter Emilia 
Ridotti. 

“ And he cannot hear or speak!” exclaimed the old man. 

“Qh yes, sir,” replied Mary, “he can both hear and speak 
through me.” 

And then the venerable signore, charmed alike by the melody 
of her voice and the modesty of her bearing, looked on her in her 
beauty, as if she were indeed a gain equivalent to her husband's 
loss of speech and hearing. 

“Carissima!” he exclaimed, “ you bring to me enough. It 
would have been too much to have recovered him all, and to have 
you too! Together, you are better than the best I have hoped 
for. To find him at all in any state had been a blessing, but to 
find him with you to hear and speak for him! Ah, you bring 
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him that I may joy at Turin as much as I grieved at Genoa. 
Thank God I lived to see him. But I am too happy, and I must 
bear my ap wat quietly as I did my sorrow pore iy I would 
live a little longer yet. Ah, he is too like his mother!” 

The emotion of the old gentleman was so alarming that Isabella 
put her arm round his neck, saying: f 

“ Nay, but my dearest gundgnes, I shall be jealous if you quite 
forget that you have another pair of loving children here.” 

“ Ah, yes, my equally beloved; but you know how we may for 
a moment forget all the others in the lost sheep that is found.” 

“Then,” said Isabella, “ you cannot yet think of the two poor 
sheep who have been found without previous loss?” 

“ Pardon, Bellissima, the flock must come one by one, then two 
and two, and then altogether. But—there, you shall be my Rie) 
now. You are very beautiful, and you look very good. Yes, 
my boys have good taste. Only remember, they are half Italian, 
and as you have made them yours you become mine, and must 
love me very much.” 

“Dear signore,” replied her young ladyship, “ when first he 
loved me I thought he was ad/ Italian, and I love him not more 
for being half English, though I am proud that England can 
claim so much of him. Remember, that I only cared to be 
Signora Ridotti. I cannot help being what 1 am besides.” 

This enraptured the old gentleman. 

“ You lose nothing by what you say in at once satisfying m 
national pride, and making me proud that I have such English 
ladies for my grand-daughters. Ah, yes, I know all; how you 
thought my feoeied an orphaned youth of less means than mental 
and moral worth, even as I thought his English father; how, as 
my daughter chose the poor English gentleman, you chose the ape 
peer Tralian one; and how you would not be my Lady Black- 
eigh when you would have been plain Mistress Ridotti. Well, 
that you are my Lady Blackleigh t do not care, but how much I 
rejoice that you are my Giacomo’s wife! I choke myself in 
trying to say all I would, my Isa-bellissima. And now, where is 
the blessing of my other boy? Ah, Maria, you are not less a 
blessing to me. My children all; love one another, and contri- 
ae alike to make happy the closing days of your old grand- 
ather.” 

And a truly happy household was that of the Ridotti mansion 
at Turin, where the most serious employment was that of study- 
ing the art of manual discourse, so that Francesco should have 
interpreters among the servants, who were all either English, or 
acquainted with the English language. 

As may be supposed, the old signore was persistently curious to 
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know the particulars of Francesco’s abduction and of the interval 
between then and his late recovery; but with so much as was dis- 
tinctly known to Isabella and could be attested by Lovell, he was 
content. The child had been consigned by one shortly before his 
decease, many years ago, to a most kind foster-mother, and from 
her, by Sir R. Blackleigh’s direction, to the care of Mary, who, 
from the day of the accident which caused him to become a deaf 
mute, had nursed and instructed him, winning and org re 
his love, and who would have become his wife by Sir Richard’s 
wish, and under his promise of full support, had it not been dis- 
covered that, heed. of being a poor foundling of unknown 

arentage, the young man was the younger son of Edmund 

lackleigh, by his lawfully espoused Emilia, daughter of Signore 
Ridotti, of Genoa and Turin. 

“Ah, my poor Maria,” said the enraptured grandsire, “ you 
must be content with less than a baronet, but you have a baronet’s 
son for your husband. We will soon visit Genoa, that you may 
= ag he was lost, though I am too old to see where he was 

ound,” 

Then the venerable man became almost deliriously loquacious; 
talked of his Anglo-Italian enthusiasm, of his being a Protestant 
at heart, as shown by his love for his non-Catholic son-in-law 
and grandsons; said that the only priest with whom he was in 
close intimacy was the chaplain of the British consul; and was 
only to be subdued by Edmund’s suggestion that the open expo- 
sition of his religio-political feelings was needless, and might be 
mischievous. 

The visit to Genoa was shortly made. There was the Villa 
Ridotti, with its garden and belvedere, the steps to the beach 
below, and all preserved as it existed twenty yearsago. The tem- 
porary activity of the old gentleman was of alarming excess, as he 
described and enacted the movements of himself and servants on 
the day of the abduction. Edmund (as we have before seen) had 
previously some vague recollections of the locality, and memories 
of his lost friend Wilton now sadly participated in his thoughts. 
Isabella had heard from her mother of the mimic tableaux at 
Blackleigh Hall, and it may be conceived how the grandfather. 
was interested in the account of them, especially in the remarks 
made at the time by Mrs. Goldrich on the facial peculiarity which 
was finally so conclusive. Then was the old signore’s curiosity 
revived. 

“Who was the thief? Was the theft by banditti, or by one of 
the gipsy tribe? If banditti, their purpose was frustrated; if 
otherwise, curiosity was bafiled !” 

But no useless questions were to be asked. There and then in 
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Genoa, was the tomb of the truly dead grandson, and the living 
bodies of the supposed dead and of the imagined lost. The asso- 
ciations connected with the place were no longer repellant, but 
most happily fascinating; and the present tenant of the villa made 
the former abode of misery the scene of hilarious enjoyment. 

As to future arrangements, the old signore was too bewildered 
to give them his personal attention. He confided all to his legal 
adviser and Lovell, in communication with the steward of Sir 
Richard, so that everything might be settled, as required by justice 
to all parties directly or indirectly concerned; and then followed a 
sudden determination on the part of the grandfather, that the 
whole party should revisit Rome and Tivoli, if only that his 
Giacomo and Isabella should re-enjoy the scene of their love’s 
beginning. 

Then did the eyes of Frank and Mary open wide before the 
art wonders of Florence, with its strange Duomo, paramount 
Campanile, and treasures statuesque and pictorial; to be followed 
by the marvels of St. Peter’s, the Colosseum, and the palace and 
Campidoglia galleries ; these to be succeeded by the Tivoli visions 
of rock and cataract, and the, Zemple “ that enchants the world.” 
Frank had before seen gloom enough, in the sulky stillness of the 
Black Loch ; but there was better than gloom in the active and 
varied features of the gorge and valley of the Anio. ‘The ever- 
increasing delight of poor Frank was in itself enough to prolong 
their travels, for there seemed almost a something of the preter- 
natural in his amplitude of recipiency for the diversified beauties 
of nature and art; and, leaving the old grandfather to repose 
awhile in Rome, the remainder of the party made a hasty visit to 
Naples, and, ascending the smoking Vesuvius, Frank beheld in its 
“er a gloom which astonished even the fisherman of the Black 

och! 

And now, if the reader be thinking that he has had “ some- 
thing too much of this’—that is, of twice or thrice told tales of 
past events—he may be relieved to know that our concluding 
chapters are to have, if any, an entirely new interest. 

During a family chat at Belmont, just before the day of the 
marriages, Edmund Blackleigh had stated that, while at Rome 
with Carlo Wilton, the latter introduced him to an Italian 


sculptor, who desired‘ * on his own account,” to model the bust of 


his new visitor. Edmund—then Giacome—observed that the 
sculptor seemed to regard him with much apparent interest, “ but 
he could not imagine how his face could be desired as a model.” 
Isabella had “ no difficulty whatever in imagining the artist’s 
reasons,” nor was she the only one interested in the matter, for 
Mr. Goldrich immediately decided on applying for a marble copy of 
Nov.—VOL. CXLVII. NO. DXCIX. 28 
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the bust which, Giacomo said, had been made, and was by Wilton 
esteemed an admirable likeness. 

“The name and address of the sculptor?’ was Mr. Goldrich’s 
inquiry. 

“By Jupiter, forgot!” was the reply. “He was a man of 
middle age, but had only lately succeeded in his art, and he inti- 
mated that the favour he sought of me, as a sitter, might contri- 
bute materially to his professional success. I cannot recal his 
name; and of his address, otherwise, I am entirely ignorant; but 
were I in Rome, I could find out the locality, and, as I think, 
point to the very house.” 

On the morning after their first arrival in Rome, Edmund and 
his wife, unknown to the others, sought the studio of the sculptor. 
“It was certainly hereabouts;” then “it was possibly there- 
abouts;” then “it was in a street leading from the Corso ;” then 
“it was south of the Piazza d’Espagna.” “ Ah, yes, the Propa- 
ganda !—close to the latter; here it is! Via Frattina! A little 
way down on the left:—ccolo!” at length ejaculated Edmund, 
reading on a door, “ GuISEPPE FaBBRONI, Scultore.” 

But, alas! the knocking and ringing brought no one to the door, 
until a very civil man crossed over to it from the opposite side of 
the street to inform them that the sculptor was away at Florence 
for some weeks, and that the rest of the family were at Ostia for 
change of air, whence they might return in about a fortnight. It 
was, however, a solace to think that the intervening time would 
not more than suffice for a general survey of Rome and Tivoli, 
followed by the purposed visit to Naples, and it was most comfort- 
ing to consider that, on their return from Naples, Edmund and 
Isabella might find at least the wife at home, when she would com- 
municate with her husband, and probably exhibit to them the 
bust. 

Till then,” said Edmund, “ say nothing of it to my grandfather 
or to Mary.” 

“ Of course,” said Isabella, “there will be the cast from the 
model, and the mould for further castings. My father’s order for 
a marble copy will be worth the artist’s attention, and several casts 
will be required; one for Turin, another for Mr. Lovell, and one 
for me.” 

“For you?” said her husband. “Nay, if you think well of 
“ likeness, you shall have a marble copy as well as your 
father.” 

“Well, as to that, perhaps the second marble bust may be of a 
different subject, and for you, dear. Should you value one of 
myself? And what should you say to a coloured bust? for these 
white busts are but ghostly portraitures, with ‘no speculation in 
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the eyes,’ nor silken fringes to their lids, nor glossy beauty in the 
hair; very deadly presentments of still life.” 

“ But surely, my love,” said Edmund, “ the portrait-painter will 
best serve for all this?” 

“No, except for one view of the head. The bust has the ad- 
vantage of substance, and may be viewed from three hundred and 
sixty points of the surrounding circle. Yet, pardon me for talk- 
ing nonsense—not without something of sense too—as I am told 
tinted statues are in contemplation; and unquestionably, as mere 

ortraits, the lack of colour in busts isa serious deficiency. Enough, 
caren, remains to compensate for that in the work which, with 
equal fidelity, gives the full form in all its aspects, and all I desire 
is one of the casts from the original model, for the model is im- 
mediately from the life, and the cast is a fac-simile of the model; 
while the marble bust can but be (especially if the living original 
be not always before the sculptor) the copy of a copy, and there- 
fore in second remove from the life itself. i speak, of course, only 
as regards portraiture; and so far, if you please, my dear husband, 
I had rather have a cast from the model than a marble from the 
cast. Did not our lamented friend tell me if I could only paint 

ictures from my out-door sketches as well as I had done in 
making those sketches, I might aspire to be a landscape artist? I 
know not that, but this I know, that I had rather, for my own 
especial satisfaction (and speaking of those I have seen), possess 
the original studies on which pictures are founded than the pictures 
themselves. Compare that sketch of ‘The Wreck,’ by , in 
my father’s portfolio, with the great picture of ‘Coast Scene, with 
Wreck,’ on our dining-room wall, and say which is ‘ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ ” 

Edmund could but agree with her, and say: 

“ Be it so; your father shall have the marbles, and we will have 
the casts.” | 
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BOOKS BY THE FIRESIDE 


Ir used to be a custom with publishers—perhaps it is now—to 
issue at considerately protracted intervals series of books (works of 
fiction, for the most part), each series bearing a distinguishing title. 
This title was presumed to supply an index to the character of the 
works so collected and issued, a hint as to the class of readers 
solicited, and an advice as to the manner, time, and place most 
suited for perusal. You remember we had a “ Run-and-Read 
Library,” a “Railway Library,” and so forth. I don’t know 
whether anybody was ever deceived by this ingenious device. Nor 
do I think that there was any intention of the kind indulged in 
by the booksellers. This, however, nobody can deny, that if a 
traveller should hastily — at Rugby, and should he, while 


enduring the agonies incident upon the~mastication of the now 


celebrated sandwich, be attracted by the alluring contents of 
Smith’s bookstall; should his attention become riveted upon a 
volume professedly compiled for the delectation of railway travellers, 
and should he eventually (rash mortal !) be induced to expend “ one 
an’ six” or “two shillin’s” in the repay of the supposed beguiler 


of weary miles and hours, he would upon reaching his carriage and 
exploring his treasure experience a disappointment, compared with 
which the mockery of the sandwich would not be “ a circumstance.” 
But while we sympathise with the beguiled traveller as he tosses 
aside a novel which, in three volumes, he read long ago, or a 
book which in any number of volumes he’d much rather not read 
at all, and as he consoles himself with last Wednesday’s Punch, we 
are furced to admit that the idea of the publisher’s was a good one. 
The failure was merely in the carrying out of the project. The 
intention in such matters is everything. And of course the idea 
of pecuniary emolument in me intentions never enters as a 
dictating element. 

The crime, however—if crime it be—of attempting to collect a 
series of this kind is fully absolved when we remember that it is 
scarcely possible, even with the extremest editorial care and the 
most accurate knowledge both of men and books, that a satisfactory 
series under a single describing label should be achieved. Every 
reader has his own library. And almost every reader has his 
po place and method for the enjoyment of his special 
avourites. 

In the abundant catalogues of literature, however, there are 
certain books—not a great number possibly—but certain books 
which carry with them a flavour suggesting not very indistinctly 
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the circumstances best suited to their l, Shakspeare is not 
such a volume. As its revelation of humanity is for all time, so 
its perusal is for every place. Read in a garret it glorifies the 
place, filling it with pomp, and light, and movement. Read in a 
palace it enhances the actual, tinging it with a more real glory. 
“Milton,” says Lamb, “almost requires a solemn service of music 
to be played before you enter upon him.” Spenser for a sylvan 
nook deep meadowed, shady, spacious, ae Dame Nature’s 
“properties” advantageously arranged, in stream and sombre 
foliage; while the numerous orchestra of the grove accompanies 
the cadence and dat of his verse. Cowley may be read to 
advantage on a bright spring day in Kensington Gardens; that is 
if you consent to ignore the occasional apparition of a gaunt thing 
in a red uniform convoying (how often has Leech sketched for us 
the amours of this tall but tender-hearted son of Mars!) a stout 
little Abigail in expanding muslin, whose attention is divided be- 
tween her protecting deity and the trundling of that inevitable 

erambulator containing those equally inevitable twins. I don’t 
acne of any book which may be read with enjoyment in the 
British Museum, or other huge walled-in but desirable retreat. 
You may peruse a volume there; you can’t read a book. Thither 
you may resort for purposes.of instruction, consultation, and the 
like, and there you may gain an overawing sense of the immensity 
of our national resources. It is given to very few to derive 
unalloyed pleasure from the ceremony. There is a coldness in the 
great space, an unsympathising silence on the part of the preedy 
bookworms. Besides which, you feel consciously condemned when 
you have obtained a folio of Ben Johnson say, or Burton’s 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” and sit down to its perusal in the very 
midst of a hundred eager students. You feel yourself to be little 
better than an impertinence, and slink out after an hour or two 
unedified and unamiable. 

The most delightful time and place—outvying your summer 
mornings in sylvan nooks or your spring saunterings in Kensington 
Gardens—are winter and a fireside. Quiet, subdued, intense enjoy- 
ment for those—and they be many—who can appreciate, it sets in 
with the fogs of November, and doesnot leave us—thank Heaven !|— 
till late in Feeney or with early March. Then all you want is 
a room, a fire, a book. The fire is the indispensable qualifier of 
your enjoyment. It is the special sign and token of winter. Your 
position in reading, the arrangement of the apartment, whether 
you sit at the table, or lounge half-slippered in an easy-chair—these 
are matters of secondary consideration and for individual choice. 
The great point is the fire. ‘The next thing is the selection of the 
fivesids author. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument—although it is perhaps 
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supposing overmuch—that you have not introduced into the sanctity 
of the chamber the last novel from Mudie’s, Because certain it is 
that old favourites must give way to that spic-and-span novelty 
with the carefully affixed yellow label. Then you approach the 
bookcase, and haphazard, not of prearranged determination, you 
take your book. A volume of Sterne has come to hand. The 
fireside book par excellence. Much-abused author of Uncle Toby 
and the Widow Wadman, the most genial of all companions in a 
lonely chamber. 

of all the writers of English prose, it seems to me that none has 
had an influence at once so permanent and widespread upon the 
lighter literature of this country as the author of “ ‘Lristram 
Shandy.” You may trace him everywhere. Deriving much of 
his own quaintness and peculiar flavour from older sources, he 
mixed it with his own original genius, and transmitted the mixture 
to posterity. Undoubtedly he is the father of the modern school 
of English essayists. More correctly dubbed so than Addison, or 
Steele, or Goldsmith. We pretend to read Addison, and we pre- 
tend to admire him. But its little better than pretence. If our 
own experience does not tell us that, any bookseller will. Sterne 
is not only read, but studied by those who themselves hope by- 
and-bye to plead guilty to the accusation of having a style. As 
far as I know, there is but one solitary and cold allusion to Sterne 
in the whole of Lamb’s Essays. Yet Lamb's indebtedness to 
Sterne is obvious. While it will be freely acknowledged that both 
writers indulged unstintedly in the same sort of quaint old-world 
reading, it cannot be denied that the influence of Sterne is ap- 
parent all through the Essays of Elia. Derived from Sterne, and 
possibly through Lamb, the tone and manner of the former writer 
is clearly discernible in the works of that author, who has written 
the best and bitterest things ever penned about him. Indeed, the 
very essay in which Thackeray belabours Sterne with all the 
honesty and indignation of his big nature, is the very one by which, 
in the clearest possible manner, a betrays his indebtedness to the 
object of his wrath. 

That essentially distinct class of writing—too ephemeral in inte- 
rest, and too hurried in execution to be called a school—known in 
our day as “special correspondence,” of which Mr. Sala is the 
most voluminous and most vivacious illustrator, is founded, I think, 
to a great extent on the “Sentimental Journey.” The enshrine- 
ment of mere personal matters, the dilating on trifling circum- 
stances, the magnifying to prodigious proportions of the waifs and 
strays of the voyage—it has all been done before. If Mr. Sala in 
Paris happens to have a toothache, it is instantly dignified into a 
national disaster, and the details of the sad affair are perused next 
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morning in the newspapers by a thousand sympathisers, Well! a 
hundred years ago a thousand readers were sympathising with Mr. 
Sterne concerning “ that hacking cough” of his, though not one ir 
a hundred, had they met him in the street, would have known the 
reverend gentleman from Adam. 

We have been somewhat prolix over Sterne. Rare companion 
of the hearth, infallible driver out of blue devils, see how the 
vision of Betty and the corporal whirl away in that last wreath 
of smoke. And observe my Uncle Toby’s grave and puzzled 
countenance innocently regarding the obtrusive blandishments of 
the widow, as we close the volume and reseek the shelves, 

Lamb has been mentioned. He stands at the head of those 
essayists concerning whose writings the word homely may, with 
some fitness, be used. And used without any idea of suggesting 
their reception as anything else than “classics.” Leigh Hunt, 
gentle soul, and pleasant chatterer, is another. In our own day, 
there seems to be but one essayist having the exact quality which 
admits to the temple of the fireside—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
author of the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-table.” But Charles 
Lamb do we especially and emphatically enshrine as the deity of 
the hearth. No kindly reader will regard him merely as an 
abstraction, an unrealised entity, an essence only recognisable in 
the word author. As we dwell on his page he 1s really and per- 
sonally present with us. With what tender feeling did he himself 
regard these “ winter evenings—the world shut out.” There is a 
warmth about his work which betrays a close room and glowing 
embers. It has a ruddy light upon it. He cannot give shape to 
his fancies in the glaring sunlight. “The mild internal light,” 
he moans, “ like fires on the domestic hearth, goes out in the sun- 
shine.” And with a delicious touch of sentimental humour, he 
concludes one of his essays with “ We would indite something 
about the Solar System—Betty, bring the candles!” Of all names 
possible to mention this is surely most properly and peculiarly 
the one to be borne in mind as the embers settle themselves inta 
a “solid core of heat.” 

Of poets there are few whose books are for the precious interval 
of smoke and _ slippers. rage | contemporary poets none, 
Tennyson men don’t read much after leaving college. Brownin 
should not be attempted except after a severe course of physica 
and mental training. Swinburne may be read advantageously on 
the top of an iceberg. We must go back a little for our selection, 
We can’t call Byron a fireside poet, nor dare we be so impertinent 
in the case of Shelley. Clearly Wordsworth would resent it, as 
would Coleridge. No one in his senses would call Southey a 


bard to be read by the hearth—or anywhere else. 
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I went into a theatre the other night, which, in face of the fact 
that there was nobody in town, bravely kept open during the out- 
of-town months, and seems to have thrived upon it. When I 
entered, one of the actors was playing the part of a lawyer, and 
during the performance he had to deliver certain words prepared 
for him by his author. Apropos of something which I didn’t see, 
he quoted a couplet which | didn’t catch, adding, after the manner 
of b . Pangloss, “Crabbe—out of date.” Then, in mild depre- 
ciation of the individuals who allowed Crabbe to go out of date, 
he lifted his hands and shrugged his shoulders. 

It has been quite the thing for many a year to poke fun at the 
Rev. George Crabbe. Those witty rogues the brothers Smith 
commenced the ill treatment in their “ Rejected Addresses.” And 
Rogers, I think, sneered at him as “ Pope in fustian.” But in 
spite of all Crabbe is a rare fireside companion. A perfect mine 
of unaffected and cheery sentiment, a storehouse of interesting 
incident, with a flow of vigorous metred and memorable garrulity. 
Its quite refreshing to read even his arguments. Here we have 
the “ Borough,” and therein the well-remembered style: 


“Lerrer XIII. 
“THE ALMSHOUSE AND TRUSTEES. 


“The Frugal Merchant—Rivalship in Modes of Frugality— 
Private a, “Tae to General Manners—Almshouse built—lIts 
Description—Founder dies—Six Trustees,” &c. &c. 


And the dear gentleman proceeds dealing you out in little jerks 
his homely “ argument” in the most natural and confiding manner 
possible. Exhibits his enticing bill of fare, and bids you welcome 
to the little repast. . Not that it’s all so tame either as you would 
imagine, supercilious critic! Consider the ways of that notorious 
scoundrel Blaney treated of in this very “ Borough,” and be wise. 


Look at him in the noonday splendour of his guilt, see him last of 
all in the workhouse, when 


The old men shun him, some his vices hate, 
And all abhor his principles and prate, 

Nor love nor care for him will mortal show 
Save a frail sister in the female row. 


And reflect upon the misery which is sure, sooner or later, to 
overtake people who read Voltaire. A little old fashioned it 
mayhap, and gossipy, but when the night is cold and the fire 
burns with » more than usually brilliant sparkle, commend me to 
Crabbe. 

“Sweet Auburn” can nowhere receive the proper tone save 
from the presence of quietly consuming — not that whizzing 
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age any although Dr. Goldsmith himself would perhaps 
av 


e had but a small respect for readers who read him so, 

Gray’s “ Elegy,” which albeit an elegaic composition, is in point 
of, fact no elegy at all, is, methinks, most surely relished when, 
doors secure a curtains drawn, warm light fills the room. It 

uires that contrast to give keenness to the appreciation, The 
cold outline is felt to be more intensely cold as that last lo 
crackles in the blaze. The tolling of the curfew seems to stea 
musically through the drawn curtain. And the ploughman is 

lodding towards a fire as bright as mine. “Chill penury” is an 
idea only bearable amid comfortable surroundings, suggesting if 
not prompting the exercise of charity. 

But meantime our fire has dwindled to half a dozen cinders, 
and the thread of our discourse is irrecoverably lost. 

Of modern literature and of its fireside aspect, we have been 
somewhat unmindful. Truth to tell, however, there is in most of 
the books of our time'a something quite out of keeping with the 
glow, a sneering, cynical something calculated to ake us feel 
ashamed of homely and tender associations. We have some, 
however, whose flavour suits the humour. And as we return 
Lamb and Sterne to their places.or the shelf, the eye lights sadly 
on the “ Christmas Carol” and the “ Cricket on the Hearth.” 

Wituiam Mackay. 








THE HANDWRITING UPON THE WALL. 


“ WE live in troublous times !” 

The remark is old and stale: each succeeding generation has 
probably made it, convinced that the particular epoch in which 
it lived was, of all epochs, the most remarkable. 

What does this prove, however, but the truth of Solomon’s 
saying, that “There is nothing new under the sun?” What, too, 
but the different light in which we regard the affairs of others 
from those of ourselves, and how the reasoning and reflective 
faculties are at all times liable to become distorted from the in- 
herent selfishness of our nature? 

Nevertheless, we repeat it, “ we live in troublous times !” 

Events, political, social, and religious, do seem to be hurrying 
past of a magnitude, and with a velocity, unprecedented, since 
man’s history first began. 

Hurrying past, as if telegraphs and railroads were but outward 
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and visible signs of the rapidity with which mundane affairs in 
general are commencing to move. 

Whither? 

This is, indeed, a momentous question, and one which has at all 
times excited the interest and exercised the ingenuity of our kind, 

For, despite the unseen hand which absolutely holds our intel- 
lects in subjection, and prevents our being able, even for a second, 
to penetrate behind the limits of this material world, man ever 
has strove, and ever must strive, to clear up the mysteries of 
those mighty problems connected with the final destiny of his 
race. 

Nor is it extraordinary that, in the endeavour, the principal text 
book made use of should be the sacred annals which treat of life and 
death. Where else, save in this volume, which, as a Christian people, 
we believe to be writ by the hand of God, could we possibly hope 
to gain the clue we seek? Accordingly, it is to the Bible we have 
long been accustomed to turn in our perplexity, struggling from 
a comparison of past and passing events, with the utterances con- 
tained in it, to read rightly the signs of the times, and especially 
to ascertain “ when shall the end of all things be.” 

What though these efforts have as yet been attended with but 
limited success? Is not the failure to be attributed to inability to 
comprehend the meaning of the indications enshrined within the 
volume, and not to any want of accuracy in the indications them- 
selves? 

Is it not possible that, in consequence of increased knowledge, 
these difficulties may disappear, and that we may yet be permitted 
to obtain some insight into the solution of the problems we have 
alluded to? 

But these speculations open out to our view a field vast and 
almost illimitable—far be it from us to presume to obtrude therein. 

We only wish to make a few remarks upon passing: events, 
and, from their scrutiny, to draw attention to the handwriting 
upon the wall. 


How short-sighted and vain are man’s imaginings ; how 
erroneous often his most cherished calculations; how mistaken his 
fondest and firmest beliefs! Of this, what can be a stronger proof 
than the events which have taken place since 1851? 

In that year, and for some time before and after it, the idea was 
widely spread that the days of warfare were past, that mankind 
had become too civilised to kill one another in battle, and that 
nations were too wise to allow the arbitrament of the sword to 
decide their disputes. 

The temple which was raised in Hyde Park, and of which 
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Prince Albert was the gare co supporter, was inaugurated pro- 


fessedly by the disciples of this theory, which it will be found 
aeaat Bad pervaded the literature of the day. 

Since then the Crimean war, the Indian mutiny, the Italian 
war, the Austrian war, the Mexican campaign, the American 
internecine struggle, the Prussian aggression on Denmark, the 
Chinese war, the Abyssinian campaign, and other smaller events 
of a similar nature, ending with the fearful spectacle which the 
war between Prussia and France now presents, have been the 
comments of time and of experience upon these visidnary dreams, 
Man’s passions are seen to be as little amenable to reason as ever, 


notwithstanding all the restraining influences of the civilisation of — 


which he then boasted; and, practically, the only effect of this 
civilisation would appear to be the facility which it gives him to 
invent mitrailleuses, torpedoes, petroleum pumps, satan fusées, and 
other deadly means of destroying his fellow-creatures. 

It is certain, therefore, that we can no longer indulge in the 
illusion that “the lion will lie down with the lamb,” or that 
“wars and rumours of wars” will henceforth cease. 

The spectacle which our planet now presents is in itself fatal to 
such an hypothesis—the best answer to such a doctrine. 

For, if we look around, is it not apparent that there are signs 
of a further spread of the fatal war lave now raging upon the 
Continent? Does not Europe visibly heave and throb with sup- 
pressed. symptoms of ‘the complaint, whilst is it not notorious that 
the old kingdoms of the far Kast lie convulsed in the throes com- 
monly presaging an outbreak? In short, are not the nations that 
compose the civilised world seething with an excitement more 
than ordinary ? 

Look, for instance, at Germany, that rejuvenescent giant, for 
ages slumbering peacefully in ignorance of his strength, at length 
awake, and conscious of it. See how, now that he has tasted 
blood, he holds his vanquished neighbour France savagely by the 
throat, and well nigh strangles her, whilst he directs an eager, 
lustful, glance at tae a Se Holland, and Belgium. Mark 
how “TVappetit vient en mangeant,” and how, his passions now 
aroused by the excitement of conquest, he drops his former 
cautious tone, and, in his intercourse with his neighbours, dis- 
plays his grim consciousness that a million of the best soldiers in 
the world, elated by victory, stand ready and eager for further 
action ' } 

Does this look like peace? 

Then gaze at France. See how, conquered in the strife and 
bleeding from the fray, she lies prostrate and well nigh powerless 
on the ground! Regard the sullen fury which sits upon her 
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visage and reveals the fires of ——— wrath which burn within, 
She only bides her time to rise and rend her victor. 

Does this sight promise peace? 

Now let us wing our way northwards to Russia. 

Mark, as we do so, how the hammers clang on the anvils night 
and day, and how the flames of fire leap up high from the furnaces 
throughout the empire! How is the Diloous of the North occu- 
pied? In fabricating arms, in manufacturing munitions of war, 
in drilling new levies, in completing military railways, in pre- 
paring, in short, with silent speed (the whilst dhe fixes her glances 
greedily at Turkey and defiantly elsewhere) for—certainly not 

ce. 

There, too, sits humbled Austria, once so proud and powerful, 
but now overawed by her two great neighbours. Her remaining 
German provinces must, she foresees, soon leave her, and serve to 
swell the forces of united Germany; meanwhile she gazes wistfully 
around—stealthily clutching at her sword—in search of time and 
‘sa and an ally, by means of which she may hope to compensate 

erself for her losses, and be able to save her empire from 
threatened disruption. 

There is not much promise here of peace. 

Then Italy—the last born great power—gauche and ill at ease, 
as all young things are. Full of incoherent political atoms. 
Timid and conscious of her weakness, yet borne on irresistibly to 
possess herself of Rome by the magic force of events and of 
public opinion. 

Traditionally afraid of France, yet loving her—of Germany, 
and hating her no less, A power of little weight in Europe. A 
tool in the hands of older, stronger states. 

And Spain—without a government. Disorganised, convulsed, 
and writhing in the throes of revolution. Threatened with the 
loss of Cuba, and filled with obstinate Castilian pride. 

And little Denmark — shamefully forsaken and despoiled. 
Nourishing a bitter hatred to her despoiler, and biding patiently 
her time. 

And Turkey and Egypt, these two Oriental states, who have 
somehow or other intruded themselves into our European system. 
Followers of the false Mahound in the midst of Christians, what 
of them? Their time, too, draws nigh, They await but Russia’s 
signal to draw the sword against each other. 

Do these promise peace? 

But leave our modern world, and come away to the far East, 
where those old countries still exist first civilised by man. 

What of China, with her three hundred millions of the human 
race? Torn by anarchy, and united but in one thing, detestation 
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of all other nations, she has just ventured to display publicly this 
feeling. By the massacre of the French residents at ‘Tientsin and 
of the unhappy sisters of charity, after committing upon them 
unnamable atrocities, she simply signalises in her Old World 
| way her belief that she is at last strong enough to expel from her 
, shores the “foreign devil” she hates so blindly. The latest 
accounts represent her massing troops and preparing for war, 
having already provided herself with large stores of European 
arms and ammunition. 

Does this look like peace? | 

And India, what of her? Does she love peace, hate war, and 
abhor rebellion? Inquire of the officers who govern her huge 
provinces, those men whose contact with our dusky fellow-subjects 
should give them power to read their hearts. What do they say? 
This. Disaffection with our rule pervades their masses. at, 
though we do them good, and ob om them rich? They hate us 
allthe same. Bigoted, unchangeable, the ancient effete races who 
compose her population, have nothing, and can have nothing, in 
common with their conquerors. She, too, but bides her time, 
prepared to welcome with open arms the first great power which 
would show her how to rise. , 

Once more. Let us glance at the great New World, inhabited 
by our own kin. What do we see there? A mighty nation, 
brave, prosperous, and progressive. And peaceful? Anything 
but that. A people that holds the “ Monroe” doctrine, and tole- 
rates only themselves upon their vast continent; a people filled 
with resentment against ourselves, bearing malice on account of 
K the Alabama question, and publicly avowing their intention to 

gratify it at the first opportunity; a people covetous of Cuba, still 

} more covetous of Canada, restless, ambitious, and devoid of 
, national principle. Methinks there is not much promise here of 

ce. 

3 Lastly, let us turn our gaze on England. Here, if anywhere, 
Iv one would expect to find a land that promised peace, for is not 
v peace the thing of all others that England loves? Has she not, 
thanks to her colourless and time-serving policy, lived in peace— 
as regards Europe—for many years, and when provoked to fight, 
as in the Peninsular and Crimean wars, has she not, at all events, 


ry taken care to be backed by good and efficient allies? Has she 
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ei not, in short, always been assured, before commencing a war, that 
she was fighting on the strongest side? 

Have not these principles thus carried out been eminently suc- 

st, cessful—in a scene ailis of view? ‘The only point of view 


from which she cares to take her stand, ignoring as she does in its 
favour those abstract ideas represented by the words honour, glory, 
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and renown, which operate to influence so largely the actions of © 
other nations. Have not these national sentiments, complacently 
carried into practice, made her rich, and prosperous, and happy ? 
No doubt; and yet, is it not to be feared a Renete is at hand? 
The glory of her past history, which has so far stood her in such 
good stead, cannot last for ever. Nations will hardly continue on 
the strength of it to court her alliance, now that it is evident that 
no practical benefit can result from it, and that “ moral” aid is 
all that can be expected from her when the hour of trial is at 
hand. 

Nor is it probable that the powers who decline a future alliance 
with her, will be exact in maintaining a “ benevolent” neutrality 
in her favour. Each quondam friend betrayed, an enem 
becomes.” Where at this moment can she look for an ally in 
her hour of need? Will France or Germany stand by her if 
attacked ? 

In the Times of the 6th of October, a remarkable letter appears, 
written by a Belgium, and dated Elbceuf, October 2. In it this 
passage occurs: 

“ Aujourd’hui que la France est malheureuse vous labandonnez, 
et c’est au vainqueur que vous prodiguez les compliments et les 
adulations. Les Francais n’oublieront jamais l’ingratitude et 
l’égvoisme de Angleterre. Ils étaient en Orient vos seuls alliés, 
mais lorsque ’heure du danger aura sonné pour vous, lorsque la 
Russie, de connivance avec la Prusse et les Etats-Unis, menacera 
la Turquie et votre empire de l’Inde, la France, 4 laquelle vous 
n’aurez pas tendu une main secourable, calquera sa conduite sur la 
votre; elle laissera faire le Czar, comme vous laissez faire Bismark; 
et ce sera bien fait. A chacun selon ses ceuvres! 

* Moi-méme, qui suis Belge, je conjure mes compatriotes de ne 
pas ajouter foi aux promesses de vos ministres. 

“Tis sont laissé écraser le Danemarck, demais ils laisseront 
démembrer la France, et lorsque la Prusse voudra étendre ses 
frontiéres maritimes et s'annexer la Hollande et la Belgique, ils se 

arderont bien de souffler mot; car ils aiment trop la paix pour se 
ancer dans une guerre méme juste et nécessaire. Cette abdication 
de vous-méme a déji produit pour vous des fruits amers; vous 
n’avez plus en Europe ni prestige, ni influence, et lorsque tdt ou 
tard, bientét peut-étre, vous aurez perdu les Indes, vous regretterez 
votre incurie, et penserez peut-étre alors 4 demander compte de ses 
actes & un gouvernement inepte. Malheureusement il sera trop 
tard pour sauver la France at Angleterre.” 

In the same newspaper occurs a letter from a German, dated 
Bonn, October. Thus ™ speaks : 

“The weak or timid always imagine that the safest course is to 
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do nothing; it is often the most dangerous of all; it has proved so 
in the present case to you. What will your position be at the end 
of the present war? You have allowed the French to pursue un- 
checked a brigand policy. For all you would have done Germany 
might have been torn to pieces, and her people subjected to name- 
less atrocities. Have you thereby ewe the gratitude of France? 
Why, an Englishman is hardly safe in the streets of Paris. Will 
you find an ally in Germany when Russia moves on Constantinople 
or threatens you in India? Why, there is scarcely a nail 
soldier in our hospitals who does not believe that England supplied 
the guns with which the Frenchmen shot him down, Your policy 
of non-intervention, as carried out by your ‘ white salve ministry,’ 
simply means that you will submit to any indignity yourselves, 
that you will look calmly on at any wrong inflicted on your 
neighbours rather than risk responsibility, rather than shed your 
blood or spend your money. With what feelings will other nations 
regard your sufferings when you, like us, have to fight for your 
very existence against some mortal foe of your liberty and honour? 
What other ally could you have but Germany? Russia perhaps, 
or America? Or is it on France that you rely? A curious com- 
bination between Quakerism and Chauvinism—between sheep and 
tigers. England has had a glorious past, and both we and all the 
civilised nations of the world have much to thank her for. Her 
withdrawal from the councils of Europe is a calamity to the world, 
as well as to herself. But we feel assured that a long continuance 
of such a policy would reduce her to the position of a third-rate 
power; and we cannot but fear that the time is at hand when her 
neutrality will be pityingly guaranteed by other nations, together 
with that of Belgium and Holland.” 

The sentiments expressed in these two extracts represent, it is 
to be feared, the feelings of a large portion of the populations of 
France and Germany, and if so, it is unnecessary to say that 
England can scarcely look in future for support to either of these 
powers in any of the emergencies which may arise consequent 
upon the present unsettled state of affairs. 

Do these things, then, in our own country portend peace? 


But let us turn to other topics connected with the history of our 
race, and try from their consideration to read the lesson they 
ought to teach. 

And how about religion? Is there not notoriously a disin- 
tegration of it going on both ominous and sad? Is not the religious 
world, like the political world, convulsed by mysterious causes? 

Forth from hi throne of centuries is hurled the Pope, whilst 


Catholic Europe meekly looks on. 
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The English Church—its Irish limb cut off—shows signs of 
breaking fast. Its sects increase—no two priests think the same. 
Disbelief and infidelity rage in its midst, and its most learned 
members, and even its very bishops, are tainted with them. 

On the Continent, rationalism prevails and increases, and the 
Goddess of Reason has well nigh usurped the place which of 
right belongs to the God of Inspiration. 

n America, again, strange doctrines prevail. Mormons, Free- 
lovers, Shakers, and the like, cast ridicule upon everything sacred. 
Spiritualism with its false prophets is the belief of millions, and 
Mammon, in the shape of the almighty dollar, is the paramount 
idol of worship. 

The Eastern nations, slowly learning to disbelieve their ancient 
religions, gain no other in exchange. Scepticism prevails, 
and wherever we look, man’s faith grows faint and weak. 

Then if we glance at the domestic affairs of the different nations 
which compose our globe, it will be seen how strong a current has 
set in, agitating them violently in one direction. 

It is democracy which thus, like a resistless tide, is permitted 
to sweep everything before it. 

The divine right of kings has been long a thing of the past. 
The divine right of the masses is the modern programme, which, 
in these latter days, looms before our vision. 

Absolute equality is the dream of the age, and in the mean time, 
until it is procurable, republicanism, veiled or unveiled, prevails. 

All these surely are startling signs and symptoms in our ancient 
world, and seem to portend some important crisis is at hand. 

Nor, when we reflect to how vast an extent man has been per- 
mitted to penetrate into the secrets of nature, does it seem con- 
ceivable that progress at a similar ratio can long continue. The 
tree of knowledge has been already vigorously shaken: there 
must be some limit to the fruit with which it 1s loaded. 


These, then, are some of the indications, which, combined, 
constitute “ the handwriting upon the wall,” to which we would 
draw attention. It is not for us more specifically to endeavour to 
interpret them. 








